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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 
BY MISS SARAH H. PORTER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HOUSEHOLD LANGUAGE. 

Tuar the majority of the pupils in schools for the deaf do not 
gain a good command of the most common language,—the 
language of every-day employments, the household, the kitchen, 
—is admitted and regretted by most teachers. 

“Make some soapsuds,” was the command given by her 
. teacher to a young lady in the chemistry class. “I do not 
know what you mean by soapsuds,” was the reply, after a vain 
search among the bottles. 

Another teacher had occasion, one day, to light the gas in her 
school-room, using several matches in the operation. ‘What * 
happened to the match?” she asked as the first match went out 
after hurning a moment. “The match stopped,” “It had no 
fire any more,” “It was not good to burn,” were the answers. 
It went out would hardly suggest itself to a deaf child’s mind 
except as a literal exit through a door or window. 

I have noted scores of similar school and play-room incidents, 
and have made out a list of more then five hundred common 
words and phrases of this sort which, I venture to say, would 
be as Greek to three-fourths of the scholars in most schools for 
the deaf. Yet all these expressions are in daily use in every 
household. Some one may urge that if this last statement be 
true deaf-mutes will easily acquire this kind of language in 
their own homes after leaving school. Of some children this 
is true, to a certain extent, An intelligent mother, with plenty 
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of leisure, may by care and patience give her child a post-grad- 
uate course of household language. 

A large class of parents, however, are not specially intelligent. 
They have no comprehension of the great subject of language. 
Ignorant and hard-working, they have neither the ability nor the 
time to aid their children intellectually, although they are usu- 
ally surprised and disappointed at finding their boys and girls, 
after eight or ten years of school life, unable to comprehend 
these simple terms of every-day life. I have watched carefully 
the after life of several institution graduates in such families, and 
am inclined to think that the amount of language gained after 
leaving school is far less than most teachers would suppose. 

Surely this line cf language should at least be touched upon 
in the school-room, and any experienced teacher, by a little 
thought, ingenuity, and labor, may accomplish much in this 
direction. Every one knows how much hearing children enjoy 
playing “keep house,” “company,” “visiting,” etc. A set of 
games judiciously modelled on these, and participated in with 
real interest by the teacher, will be equally popular with deaf 
children. Two or three half hours a week thus employed may 
be nmiade very profitable. True, a little less geography may be 
taught, a little less arithmetic, perhaps; the scholars will not be 
“examined” upon it at the end of the term, and those teachers 
who work only for per cents. will hardly care to try the ex- 
periment. 

No elaborate apparatus is needed. A set of small dishes, a 
toy stove, a doll’s bedstead, a broom, and a lamp, formed, at 
different times, the basis of a valuable set of lessons on “ Wash- 
ing Dishes,” “Building a Fire,” “Sweeping and Dusting,” 
“Filling Lamps,” etc. The employments themselves are fa- 
miliar enough to most children, but the peculiar words and 
phrases belonging to them are not, as may be easily proved 
by personal investigation. 

The constant repetition needed in all language-teaching is, of 
course, necessary in this kind of work, and can easily be secured 
by skilfully leading the children to work their new words and 
idioms into their journals, descriptions of pictures, and other 
regular language exercises of the school-room. 


A GAME FOR TEACHING LANGUAGE. 


There is so much language which must be taught in the 
regular school course of a deaf child’s instruction that hundreds 
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of useful little things which one would like to teach are inevitably 
crowded out. There is not time enough to take them up in the 
school-room, and a conscientious teacher must feel that he has 
no right to infringe upon the children’s play-time. Boarding- 
school life is monotonous enough at best, and if a teacher 
enters the play-room at all it should be to bring recreation and 
amusement to the little ones, not to do extra teaching. He 
should do his work and insist upon his pupils doing theirs in 
the school-room. A teacher can make no greater mistake than 
that of constantly pursuing his class with outside work. His 
motive may be, usually is, only the children’s good, but some- 
times the greatest good that can come to any of us is to be let 
alone for a little while. 

There are many ways, however, in which, without wearying 
the childven, amusement and instruction may be blended by 
means of games, stories, and picture-books. If the object of a 
game is to teach and fasten new language, some preparatory 
teaching will be needed, and a half hour for this purpose may 
profitably be taken from the regular work of the school-room. 
One game, which we called the “Game of Samples,” was very 


popular with the children, especially on rainy days, when other 


amusements failed. 

I cut out of stiff brown paper fifty cards about the size of 
common visiting cards, numbering them in pairs up to twenty- 
five. On each pair I sewed bits of different kinds of cloth, 
writing the name of the material underneath. As far as possi- 
ble, I made the cards gay with bright colors, being assisted in 
this part of the work by the willing fingers of half a dozen 
little girls from the play-room. 

The game itself was, of course, very simple, consisting merely 
in matching the cards, two of which formed a book; the winner 
being he who gained the greatest number of books. After the 
cards were dealt, each player first matched any corresponding 
numbers in his own hand; then each called, in turn, from his 
neighbor—always giving the name, not the number—a card 
corresponding to one already in his own hand. When only two 
played, a third of the cards were placed on the table, forming a 
“bank,” from which each might draw after calling upon his 
neighbor. It was really a simple form of the familiar game of 
Authors, only, instead of “Milton,” “Shakespeare,” and other 
great names, one heard children calling for “calico,” “flannel,” 
bleached cotton cloth,” ete. 
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This strikes one ludicrously enough at first, but two classes 
at least learned over a hundred new names in this way; for I 
made five games, using different materials in each. I put in 
nothing uncommon. Every material used was one which any 
hearing child of ten years would recognize by name, at first 
sight. There were not half a dozen in the whole list which 
these children knew when they began playing. Of course, as 
in all sugar-coated teaching, there were mistakes to be avoided 
and precautions to be taken against confusion. 

I carried some entire garments into the school-room, and 
attracted the attention of the children to the clothing of per- 
sons about them. This was not long necessary, however, for 
they became so enthusiastic in finding out for themselves that, 
in the interest of good manners, I was soon obliged to check, 
rather than incite, their investigations. ° 

One day a lady wearing a light felt hat came into the school- 
room. Felt was a material which had never been given them, 
and I soon read, in the eager faces before me, busy speculations 
as to its name and nature. As soon as our visitor left the room 
every hand was raised. “What was the lady’s hat made of?” 
was the one question. The answers varied from, “I think it 
was flannel,” to “My waterproof almost the same.” 

The same set of children were equally delighted with other 
simple games modelled on those of hearing children, but spe- 
cially adapted to the teaching of auxiliary language. 


PICTURE-BOOKS FOR GEOGRAPHY. 


Nothing is of more practical value in deaf-mute teaching than 
a set of picture-books as an accompaniment to each study. If 
they are made by the children themselves, so much the better. 
It is very little trouble to obtain a large collection of pictures. 
Old school books, stray leaves of magazines, and newspaper ad- 
vertisements often furnish choice material for language work. 
Outsiders soon become interested, and will gladly save pictures 
for such a purpose. In nearly every Sunday-school library the 
books ure assorted each year—the whole ones and those worth 
rebinding being preserved, while a large number of worn-out 
books and torn magazines, children’s papers, etc., are thrown 
aside as waste paper. A large percentage of the latter, coming, 
as they do, mainly from the infant class, contain quantities of 
valuable pictures. I have always found the librarians very glad 
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to give me these books when they knew the purpose for which 
I wanted them. 

The easiest way of preserving and classifying them until they ~ 
are ready for use is to put them in boxes or envelopes marked 
according to their nature, as, “ Geography Pictures,” “ Action 
Pictures,” “ Pictures for Description,” etc. While pictures are 
helpful in all language work, they are almost invaluable in teach- 
ing geography, and the following plan for their use was very 
successful with one class in its second year of geography work. 

First, sort the pictures which you want to use, putting them 
into envelopes marked “ British America,” “ United States,” 
etc. Carry them into the play-room some rainy day and ask 
the children of your class to cut them out nicely for you, put- 
ting them back into the envelopes when they have finished. 

Later, make a set of blank books of stiff brown paper. Let 
the children ornament the covers with bright borders and col- 
ored pictures. The initials of his name in fancy type greatly 
enhance the value of the book in a child’s eyes. In these books 
let the pupils paste the pictures which they have cut out, leay- 
ing a space below each for a description, which should always 
be written and corrected in the school-room. Carry on the 
regular geography lessons for awhile to correspond with the 
picture work. 

The actual amount of knowledge gained may be small, but 
the sure interest that is awakened in the study of geography is 
worth much as an impetus to future work. 


THE NECESSITY FOR TRAINING-COLLEGES FOR 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF.* 


BY DAVID BUXTON, PH. D., F. R. 8. L., LONDON, ENGLAND. 


I car to speak to you, my colleagues and fellow-workers, on 
this most important subject, upon the plea of long and practical 
experience—a plea which, I am sure, will be readily accepted. 

For many years a teacher, wnder authority, in the oldest and 
largest Institution in Great Britain ; after that, for a quarter of 


*A Paper contributed to the Third International Convention for Promot- 
ing the Welfare of the Deaf, held at Brussels, August, 1883. This paper, 
of which a French version appears in the Report of the Convention recently 
issued, (pp. 284-288,) is here presented as originally written by its author, 
whose intimate acquaintance with the subject in his own country is well 
known.—Eb. ANNALS. 
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a century, the head-master—and so invested with authority— 
of one of the most successful of the provincial institutions in 
England, the conviction was forced upon me, at a very early 
period, and only gained additional intensity and strength from 
all subsequent experience, that for the proper carrying out of 
our work, we wanted better teaching and better teachers; and 
this want there were no existing means of properly supplying. 

And let me remind you before going further that this retro- 
spect extends to a time long before the rise of that controversy 
between the pure oral and the sign systems which has been so 
actively carried on in recent years, and which came up for de- 
cision, and was so emphatically decided, at the International 
Congress held at Milan in September, 1880. 

To have settled that question on that occasion surely suggests 
some other action, in proper logical and practical sequence, as 
the necessary duty of the present International Congress. 

What ts that duty? Surely this: To insist that properly to 
carry out the best instruction for the deaf there must be the 
best teaching, and the best teaching is that for which the teacher 
is specially trained. The statement isa truism. Cela va sans 
dire. In every country where men (or women) are called to im- 
portant duties they are trained to fulfill them—the priest for 
his sacred mission, the physician for his humane work, the 
nurse at his side for her errand of mercy, the lawyer for his re- 
sponsible vocation, the soldier that war may be made less cruel 
by being more swift and summary, the sailor that speed and 
safety may be compassed in transit across the sea, and the engi- 
neer that he may utilize nature’s adaptable forces and overcome 
her resisting powers in the works of his profession for the com- 
mon weal. Is, then, the work of the teacher of so much less 
importance than these that the same rules may be neglected and 
the same preparation dispensed with? No one now will ven- 
ture to say, in so many words, that they may; but it was along 
time before the truth was admitted and acted upon in England, 
even in general elementary education. For that, finally, it was 
adopted. In the teaching of the deaf it is not yet admitted, 
and that is the reason why the members of the Society of which 
I am the secretary appear here to plead this cause to-day. We 
are doing our utmost to promote it in England ; we lose no op- 
portunity of urging it whenever the door is open to us. . With 
this in our minds and with this object before us we went to 
Milan and formed part of that grand majority which carried the 
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, ever-memorable resolution that in the education of the deaf 
“the pure oral method is to be preferred.” But this Congress 
must not stop at that point. Our work will only be most im- 
perfectly performed so long as, having resolved coram mundo 
that the pure oral system is the best system of instruction for 
deaf children, we are unprovided with the best means for carry- 
ing it out. Believing this, as I do, I hold that it was a most 
wise, and, indeed, the properly logical course on the part of the 
Central Committee for the organization of this International 
Congress when they not only included in their programme the 
subject now before us, but placed it the very first in the list of 
questions for discussion. We thus resume the work where the 
preceding Congress laid itdown. Where they left off we begin. 
I trust most earnestly that the International Congress of Brus- 
sels may be, in very deed, the Elisha to the Elijah of Milan. 

Ir can scarcely be necessary that I should here recall what 
many English sign-system teachers have so keenly felt—how 
absent from the teaching of our younger days were the energy, 
the intelligence, the ingenuity, the elasticity which find such 
ample scope in the teaching of the deaf. This, however, half a 
century ago and less, was not peculiar in England to the teach- 
ing of the deaf. It was the far too common defect of all teach- 
ing. But whereas in nearly every other department of educa- 
tion Englishmen can now note remarkable advances, the fruits 
of a great and growing movement—as testified in their universi- 
ties and public schools, technical and art schools, middle-class 
and elementary schools, and the various agencies for profes- 
sional education—this general movement is far too slow in 
reaching the important work in which we here are especially 
interested. While much has been done in the interval for the 
benefit of other classes, nothing had been done until the founda- 
tion of our Society, in 1877-78, in the direction of training 
teachers of the deaf: nor has the State, even yet, given any 
assistance to this or any other branch of the education of the 
deaf. 

We object to this exclusion. We want to abolish it. We 
insist that the deaf are not to be left out because they are deaf, 
but that—for that very reason, and all the more that being the 
reason—they should be brought in. Jnclusion, not exclusion, 
should be the never-silent claim of those who have the interest 
of the deaf at heart. 

And the plea which I have been urging is equally true and 
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equally applicable to every system of instructing the deaf. 
Every practical teacher will agree with me in this, whether he 
stands with me on the same platform as the advocate of the 
pure oral system or not. It was as a sign-system teacher that 
I first became alive to the necessity I have pointed out; and if 
I had remained a sign-system teacher to this hour I should have 
advocated the movement as earnestly as I now do. By disap- 
pointing experience I had found out what was wanting, what 
every head-master wants. Do not suppose that this is a new 
demand from my lips, or that it was newly born when I became 
the advocate of the pure oral system! It is now some years 
since this question of the want of good teachers and teaching 
was under discussion in one of the best-known institutions in 
Great Britain between a visitor and the head-master. The vis- 
itor suggested the utility of a training college. The principal 
said the want most severely felt in all the institutions was that 
of properly-trained assistants, and that even an inferior system 
would produce far more valuable results if the teachers were 
duly trained and qualified than would a better system in the 
hands of untrained and incompetent persons. He added, “If 
you will train teachers I will find situations for them.” Those 
words bore fruit. Years afterwards the Training College for 
Teachers of the Deaf was founded which has now been for five 
years in active operation at Ealing, near London. Of the two 
speakers in that conversation one is the founder of the College 
and its honorary secretary; the other is the secretary of the 
College and the writer of this paper. This occurred in 1873. 
It was, therefore, ten years ago. If it should be alleged aguinst 
me that I have changed sides in the controversy of systems, it 
can never be said that I am the newly-born advocate of a train- 
ing college. 

The advocate of the pure oral system I am, and this after ex- 
perience of and disappointment with every other, but irrespective 
of systems or of any change of views, and going back into the 
past, into the identical position and circumstances which I have 
described, I earnestly plead for trained teachers as the neces- 
sity of our time and country, as the next step in our advance, 
and as an act of imperatively demanded justice to the long- 
neglected and deeply necessitous deaf. I hold that as the ordi- 
nary teacher aims at imparting the best education to a child 
who is not deaf, so should the teacher of the deaf be prepared 
to do at least as much for one who is deaf, and on this account, 
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in the one case as much as in the other, he should seek to pos- 
sess all the qualifications for the work which study and training 
can supply. 

The Society of which I have the honor to be the secretary 
was started in 1877. The Training College of the Society was 
opened in the following year, and, so far as I know, it is the 
only training college established and maintained as such in 
England or perhaps, with a single exception, anywhere else. I 
say this in the sense of the question proposed to us in the pres- 
ent programme. A normal school (or training college,) with a 
school (a practising school) annexed, is my notion of a “train- 
ing college.” When I use the term “training college” I mean 
what the words in the question* mean, and nothing else. To 
every college for training in the principles and practice of peda- 
gogy a school wherein those principles can be put into practice 
and seen in actual operation is a necessary adjunct. This we 
have. You must have college and school together; not one 
without the other, not one instead’of the other, but one with 
the other. College plus school is the necessary form of the 
equation. 

I am of course aware that it is held and maintained by some 
authorities that a school is the best and the only necessary 
training ground (“champ d’experience”) for a teacher. From 
that opinion I entirely dissent. It is not accepted in regard to 
the training of teachers of elementary schools for children who 
are not deaf; why then should it be thought suitable and suffi- 
cient in the case of those who are deaf? Besides, if that prin- 
ciple—that a school will give all the training required—is the 
right principle, it has surely had abundant opportunity to justify 
itself, and to achieve success if success were possible. Yet it 
was at the very time when this principle held undisputed sway 
in my own country that the state of teaching and the status of 
the teacher were the most humiliating and deplorable. A 
school is, by itself, no more a training college than a hospital 
without a training department—a medical school—is a medical 
college. To engage a man who has had no previous knowledge 
of the deaf, to take him up to a class of deaf children and say 


* The exact words in the official programme are these : 
Question.—EcoLe NORMALE. 
‘* De la nécessité d’organiser des cours normaux ou une école normale 
avee école-annexe, comme champ d’expérience pour former les maitres 
des sourds-muets.” 
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“There are your pupils; do your best to teach them,” is not a 
whit less foolish than it would be to take a man without any 
previous knowledge of medicine into the wards of a hospital 
and say ‘“ There are your patients; do your best to cure them.” 
That is not the way to train a physician. The other is not the 
way to train a teacher. 

As I remember schools, many head-masters had very little 
opportunity of helping their assistants in their work, and many 
assistants had little chance of being benefited by such help, the 
greater part of their time being spent in learning the gestural 
language of their pupils, into which to reduce the knowledge 
they had to convey, instead of giving a knowledge of their own 
language to those to whom it was the most important of all 
possible acquisitions. Thus the dullest of the assistants got 
into a groove and remained there. Many grew tired of the mo- 
notonous and depressing character of the work and abandoned 
it; some persevered, and by observation, inquiry, mother-wit, 
and such reading as could be got from few books, little known 
and never circulated, they gradually trained themselves into 
teachers. But for the work of educating the deaf now we must 
have established, supported, and conducted on the wisest prin- 
ciples, and with the largest experience and skill which are at- 
tainable, training colleges for teachers of the deaf, with practis- 
ing schools attached. That is our scheme in England—the 
scheme of the Society of which I have the honor to be the sec- 
retary. Its practical working will be explained to you by the 
principal of the Training College, Mr. Arthur Kinsey, in whose 
province that aspect of the question before us properly falls. 

I do most earnestly hope that before this Congress closes its 
sittings—before, indeed, this discussion is ended —we shall have 
arrived at the same conclusion, and that the Congress will as- 
sert with all possible emphasis and authority “La nécessité 
Porganiser des cours normaux ou une école normale avec école- 
annexe, comme chump dexpérience pour former les maitres 
des sourds-muets.” That, however, is one thing—to assert the 
“ necessity of organizing.” The next step is to organize accord- 
ingly. And how is that to be done? It needs money. We 
cannot see our way to the accomplishment of the work to be 
done without grants from the national treasury; neither can we 
see, nor can anybody point out to us, why government help, 
which is so freely conceded to training colleges and schools pro- 
vided for the needs of the general population, should not be as 
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freely granted, in the required proportion, to deaf children, the 
offspring of parents who for their hearing children’s education 
get assistance from government, while for their deaf children, 
who need instruction all the more, they receive nothing what- 
ever. 


THE NORMAL-SCHOOL QUESTION AT THE BRUS- 
SELS CONVENTION. 


BY T. A. WALSH, NAMUR, BELGIUM. 


Tue first question proposed for discussion at the Brussels 
Convention had reference to the necessity of establishing normal 
schools or colleges, wherein teachers about entering on our pro- 
fession might receive a suitable technical or special training. 
The acknowledged importance of the subject was a sufficient 
justification for the place assigned it on the programme. 

Yet, important as the question undoubtedly was, the Conven- 
tion, to the disappointment of many, separated without formu- 
lating any definite proposition, or even offering any decided 
opinion as to its merits. To the English and American mem- 
bers it was a matter of surprise that the normal-school question 
should have occasioned such a manifestation of feeling as was 
exhibited at the Convention. They could not understand why 
a subject apparently so simple as that of the propriety or utility 
of establishing training schools for teachers of the deaf and 
dumb could not be approached with the same calmness and 
discussed with the same moderation as any other on the pro- 
gramme. To form a correct judgment on the action of the 
majority at Brussels we must be acquainted with the circum- 
stances of the various countries most largely represented at the 
Convention. Knowing the political situation in those states it 
will be immediately evident that the question was one which it 
was practically impossible fully to discuss or definitely decide 
on before a body composed of elements such as constituted the 
last International Convention. In point of fact, the course 
recommended by Dr. Peyron’s resolution, and approved by the 
majority, was the only practical solution of the difficulty which 
presented itself. 

The question, as I have observed, was apparently a simple 
one, but behind it lay a great principle—a principle which is 
contested with the most extreme vehemence in Belgium, France, 
and Italy—the principle of liberty of teaching. It was inevita- 
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bly a question of politics, and it was from the political stand- 
point mainly that it was viewed by the few speakers who ad- 
dressed the assembly on the subject. 

Politico- religious differences marred the harmony of the 
earlier sittings, and the irregular proceedings which character- 
ized the final session had their origin in national and political 
antagonism. 

In justice to the continental teachers, a few words of explana- 
tion may be desirable. It would be extremely unfair to the 
French, Italian, or Belgian members, whose votes carried Dr. 
Peyron’s proposition, to imagine that they are in any sense 
inimical to what is termed progress. They recognize fully 
the necessity of securing the most complete preparation possi- 
ble for those to be entrusted with the task of education. Its 
importance is as obvious to them as it is to the most advanced 
advocates of normal training, and they are quite prepared to 
make any necessary sacrifice to increase the efficiency of their 
teaching power. They are not by any means opposed to the 
training of teachers, but they have strong, and what they con- 
sider well-grounded, objections to the system under which it was 
proposed that this training should be carried out. 

The great majority of the schools in France, Italy, and Bel- 
gium are private institutions. Of the 60 establishments existing 
in France there are but three State Institutions—the schools of 
Paris, Bordeaux, and Chambery. The remainder have been 
founded and directed by religious congregations, diocesan or 
ecclesiastical authorities, and several owe their origin to the 
charity and benevolence of private individuals. The same may be 
said of Belgium, where of the 11 institutions there is only one— 
the recently-established school at Berchem-Ste-Agathe—which 
has been founded at the expense of the State. The same obser- 
vation applies to Italy. 

In each of these countries a fierce struggle prevails on the 
question of education in general. On the one side we have the 
state, and the party who in continental politics are termed Lib- 
erals, an epithet denoting indifferentism in matters of religion ; 
on the other side is the Catholic party, represented by the clergy 
and the lay element, which supports the clerical view as to the 
necessity of religious teaching. The aims of both are strongly 
antagonistic, the state seeking to secularize every department 
of public instruction, the Catholic or Conservative party en- 
deavoring: to secure for religious teaching its legitimate place in 
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the programme of instruction—to have religion recognized not 
merely as a branch of knowledge, but as the basis and founda- 
tion of all educational training. 

It is not, then, to be wondered at if there exists an intense 
feeling of jealousy against immediate government interference. 
The state hitherto has done but little for the promotion of edu- 
cation amongst the deaf and dumb. The initiative in almost 
every instance has been taken by private individuals. The con- 
gregations or religious bodies, in whose hands principally is 
deaf-mute education in France, Italy, and Belgium, naturally 
watch with suspicion any interference on the part of the state. 
They agree that if normal schools or training colleges are to be 
established, with conditions annexed such as were proposed at 
the Congress, these institutions must be founded by the state; 
being founded by the state, they will be directly and completely 
under state control. In such case there can be no guarantee 
that the graduates issuing from these schools will possess the 
qualifications desirable in the eyes of the managers or govern- 
ing bodies of the existing establishments. The Catholic party 
may possibly apprehend that another result likely to follow 
from the introduction of normal colleges would be the gradual 
but certain withdrawal of their pupils, and the foundation of 
new institutions where religious training would be conspicuous 
by its absence; in other words, that deaf-mute instruction 
should be completely secularized—a consummation which they 
very naturally regard with feelings of profound alarm. 

Dr. Alings, it seems to me, rightly interpreted the ultimate 
result of the propositions submitted to the Congress when he 
observed: “The first question appears to be merely pedagogic, 
but it is in reality at once political and religious—above all for 
Catholic countries. The question simply is to know whether 
the religious congregations, male and female, shall be permitted 
to devote themselves to the education of the deaf and dumb.” 
The religious bodies see this very clearly, and will not, if they 
can avoid it, permit themselves to be quietly ousted from the 
field of instruction. 

There are those, also, who consider that if the government 
were to assume the immediate and exclusive direction of our in- 
stitutions the result would be in the highest sense injurious to 
the interests of education. This was the view so ably and forci- 
bly urged by Mr. Fornari. “Itis not well,” he remarked, “that 
instruction should be entirely in the hands of the government ; 
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it would be to submit even our thoughts and sentiments to the 
controlof an administration ; it would be, in effect, to renounce 
all liberty.” Further on he observed: “It is the duty and the 
right of the government to watch over education, but not to 
appropriate to itself the monopoly of it; there is above all the 
moral education, and this cannot be given officially.” “TI fear,” 
he continues, “ the excessive influence of government; it wquld 
stifle liberty and dry up the source of private beneficence, that 
beneficence which has wrought the miracles we see around us. 
I may add,” he says, “that the particular conditions of each 
country must be respected, and we must not, with the clave or 
club of the government, destroy what is good, though our in- 
tentions may be of the best.” 

Dr. Peyron, director of the Paris Institution, recognized the 
difficulty of dealing with the subject, observing: “As to this 
question of normal schools, the moment we abandon generali- 
ties on which everybody is agreed and enter on the real matter 
of discussion we encounter inevitably the question of liberty of 
teaching, which it is impossible to treat in an International 
Congress.” His opinion was that the question of normal 
schools had a national, and not an international character, and 
that each country should be at liberty to act according to its 
individual necessities. He was in favor of its withdrawal be- 
cause it was a “burning question,” which could not be handled 
without danger, and it was in the interests of peace and har- 
mony that he recommended the Congress not to enter further 
on a discussion which could not be attended with any profitable 
result. He therefore proposed that the question should be 
withdrawn from the programme. The resolution was seconded 
by Mr. Claveau, Inspector-General of Charitable Establishments 
in France, and when put to the meeting was carried by 71 votes 
against 34, the majority representing almost the entire body of 
the French, Italian, and Belgian members of the Congress and 
individual members from other countries, who saw from the 
temper of the proceedings that further discussion would only 
result in heated and unprofitable debate. 

There were those who expressed themselves with considera- 
ble warmth that the question should have been thus laid on the 
table. This feeling was particularly apparent amongst the Ger- 
man section ; they considered it in a sense irregular, and yet we 
find them recommending an identical course with reference to 
the fourth question. A proposition signed by four of the Ger- 
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man teachers, Messrs. Leckelt, Rode, Erbrich, and Mettenet, 
was submitted requesting the Congress not to pass any definite 
resolution regarding industrial training, in view of the diversity 
of circumstances surrounding the institutions in different coun- 
tries. 


I may now pass to the consideration of the subject proper, 
and in the observations I have to make I shall avail myself 
largely of the valuable analysis prepared by Mr. Houdin of the 
papers presented to the Congress. 

No argument is needed to prove the utility and necessity of 
previcc s special training for teachers about to be entrusted 
with the arduous and difficult task of deaf-mute instruction. 
If technical training is needed for the teacher of ordinary 
hearing children, a special apprenticeship is doubly necessary 
for the instructor of the deaf, since both the principal subject- 
matter of instruction and the methods to be employed in com- 
municating it present peculiarities that differ essentially from 
those with which the ordinary teacher has to make himself ac- 
quainted. This is a feature of the question which it is not 
necessary to discuss, and which may therefore be dismissed 
without any further remark. 

As to the lack of efficient teaching power there is a consensus 
of opinion. The want has long been keenly felt, and it is one 
for which as yet no effectual remedy has been provided. Ger- 
man directors, English head-masters, and American principals 
have for many years been complaining of the extreme difficulty 
they experience in finding competent teachers to take charge of 
their classes. In France, Italy, or Belgium the same difficulty 
does not probably exist, since the majority of the institutions 
are under the care of congregations or religious societies who 
possess exceptional facilities for recruiting and training their 
teaching staff. 

In considering the normal-school question my observations 
shall be of a general character. I shall not enter on any minute 
criticism of the details of the schemes proposed, details which 
come within the province of organization and arrangement, and 
with which I shall not here concern myself. 

Of the nine papers presented on the subject six dealt specifi- 
cally with the mode of solving the problem of training—the es- 
says of Dr. Treibel, Mr. Kinsey, Mr. Van Praagh, Mr. Roessler, 
Mr. Arellano, and the Abbe Tarra. Dr. Buxton, in his article, 
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examines the question generally, and confines himself mainly to 
showing the great utility of training and the results that may 
be anticipated from the foundation of the proposed schools. 

If I rightly interpret their views as expressed in their papers, 
it seems to me that Dr. Treibel, Mr. Kinsey, and Mr. Roessler 
are practically unanimous. The Abbe Tarra and Mr. Van 
Praagh coincide very much in their general opinions. Dr. 
Treibel, Mr. Kinsey, and Mr. Roessler propose the foundation 
of training colleges with a school annexed; the Abbe Tarra 
suggests the establishment of a normal course in connection 
with existing institutions. In the one the school is supple- 
mentary to the course; in the other the normal course is sup- 
plementary to the school. The first would seem to attach 
greater importance to the student’s attendance at lectures, the 
preparation of oral and written exercises—his theoretical train- 
ing for the work; in their view his attendance in the school- 
room is, in a measure, but the complement of his theoretical 
instruction. Mr. Kinsey’s course comprises three terms, extend- 
ing over a period of nine months only; within that time the 
student has to “get up” a considerable amount of speculative 
information, and it is only during the second and third terms 
that he occupies himself practically in teaching. 

The Abbe Tarra and Mr. Van Praagh regard the class-train- 
ing as far the more essential element in the education of the 
teacher; at the same time they hold that instruction in the 
theory of the art should receive due attention. 

It would appear that in the opinion of Mr. Kinsey, Mr. Roess- 
ler, and Dr. Treibel, the training college holds for the aspirant 
the place that the ordinary normal school holds for the primary 
or elementary teacher. “But,” as Mr. Houdin remarks, “a 
normal school is an establishment distinct from and independ- 
ent of an ordinary internat, to which the pupil-teachers or aspi- 
rants come to continue their general education and to be initi- 
ated in those principles and rules which will enable them later 
on to communicate to others the knowledge which they possess. 
Practically the normal school is their school; it exists for them, 
and its pupils have but to occupy themselves with their own 
personal instruction. They acquire there the theoretical prin- 
ciples of pedagogy ; they enter on the practice of teaching when 
they leave the institution.” Their education is the primary 
object before the mind of the principal or director ; the instruc- 
tion of the children in the school annexed is but incidental. 
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The programme of the establishment is shaped with a view to 
their general educational training, and the attention of the col- 
lege authorities is mainly directed towards qualifying them to 
pass their examination in the subject-matter of their course and 
in the speculative principles of their art. 

If Mr. Kinsey, Dr. Treibel, and Mr. Roessler desire to assimi- 
late their training colleges to the ordinary normal training 
establishment, (and there are observations in Mr. Treibel’s and 
Mr. Roessler’s papers which may be interpreted as pointing to- 
wards this conclusion,) then it is to be doubted whether the 
scheme which they suggest is the one most likely to be success- 
ful in forming really efficient teachers of the deaf and dumb. 
It might give us students possessing a large amount of miscel- 
laneous and speculative information, but lacking that practical 
ability and experimental knowledge which to a teacher are of 
decidedly greater importance. 

The Abbe Tarra, in his examination of the question, ex- 
presses his views with much precision and presents sagges- 
tions which merit careful attention. He does not dwell on the 
necessity of training, which, as he says, is simply indisputable ; 
he addresses himself directly to the means by which training 
can be best secured. After stating briefly what in his opinion 
are the leading principles which should characterize the organi- 
zation of a normal course he submits the following prop- 
ositions : 


1. After a minute examination of the results obtained in the various in- 
stitutions existing in a country, the government shall decide which schools 
shall be considered as model schools, (écoles magistrales,) where young 
persons who aspire to become teachers of deaf-mutes shall make them- 
selves acquainted with the pure oral method as followed throughout the 
whole course of instruction, and learn to apply it in all its develop- 
ment. 

2. To this end there shall be established in each of the institutions 
selected a certain number of courses or scholarships at the expense of the 
government. These courses or scholarships for the aspirant teachers are 
to be tenable for two years. 

3. The principals, or those amongst the teachers considered capable of 
giving a normal course, shall be invited by the government to deliver to 
the aspirants a series of theoretical lessons on the teaching of speech, of 
language, and of the moral and secular sciences, first orally and subse- 
quently in writing. They shall open their classes to these aspirants or 
students, in order that they may assist at the instruction which is given, 
and practise themselves in teaching until the end of the two years. 

4. The diploma of instructor of deaf-mutes shall be accorded to any in- 
dividual, whether he be a pupil of a normal school or have studied and 
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practised in a private institution, provided that he pass successfully an 
examination in the theory and practice of teaching before a committee 
composed of men technically competent, to be nominated by the govern- 
ment. The examination to be carried out in accordance with a programme 
previously prepared by a committee of teachers of the deaf and dumb, 
and approved by the minister under whose department the institutions 
may be placed. 

As regards the number of training establishments to be 
founded in each country, the Abbe Tarra does not consider it 
either necessary or desirable that one model school only should 
be organized. This he says would be too great an expense for 
the state, and would be likely to deprive the institutions of some 
of their best masters ; besides, it would not afford tothe young 
aspirants sufficient opportunity to familiarize themselves with 
the practice of teaching. He holds, on the contrary, that it 
would be more advantageous and eventually more economical 
to carry out the system embodied in his propositions—the num- 
ber of pupil teachers not to exceed the number of classes in the 
institution. “It is not,” he repeats, “classes-annexes that we 
should attach to the normal school, but a normal course which 
should be established in the best existing schools, to the num- 
ber of two, three, or even more, according to the requirements 
of each country.” 

The plan proposed by the Abbe Tarra has the merit of ex- 
treme simplicity ; it does not involve in its realization any con- 
siderable expense, and if judiciously worked would successfully 
accomplish all that is aimed at by the advocates of training col- 
leges. It is not open to several of the objections that may be 
urged against the scheme proposed by the German teachers, 
and as a practical solution of the “training” problem it will 
recommend itself to many as being the one which, under exist- 
ing circumstances, is most feasible, and admits of the more gen- 
eral application. 

Mr. Van Praagh insists very justly on the necessity of prac- 
tice in teaching. He asks how teachers can best be formed, and 
he replies, ‘In the school-room. Thirty or forty lectures,” he 
says, “will suffice to explain the theoretical principles, but 
we must afford to the student opportunity to watch the mental 
development of the child; it is necessary to show the gradual 
progress of the instruction; we must have the experience of the 
class-room to put in practice what the theory teaches us.” He 
seems to consider it necessary that the normal course should be 
given in a school having a tolerably large number of classes in 
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order that we may be able to exhibit all the varieties of deaf- 
mutism, the progressive graduation of the instruction, and the 
classification of the pupils—which latter, he observes, is a mat- 
ter of considerable difficulty. 

Mr. Kinsey, on the contrary, is in favor of a small number of 
children; 24 ishis maximum. He considers that with 24 pupils 
we possess a sufficient number of cases of deafness for the 
study and instruction of the pupil-teachers. He is opposed to 
bringing together under the same roof a large number of deaf- 
mute children. It has been objected that with so limited a 
school population it must be difficult to form teachers, but Mr. 
Kinsey says that amongst the 24 will be found all varieties of 
deafness, and he does not see the utility or necessity of having 
a larger number, which would merely offer “the repetition of 
types already existing.” 

For the study and partial illustration of mere theoretical 
principles Mr. Kinsey in this view may be right, but whether 
with so few pupils and the consequent limited number of classes 
the young teacher will have ample opportunity of seeing in- 
struction imparted under all its various conditions, and of being 
thoroughly initiated in the practice of his profession, is, to say 
the least, open to doubt. 

Mr. Magnat holds that the normal school should be abso- 
lutely distinct from the institution, but that there should be 
attached to the training establishment the school annex, at 
the exercises of which the young aspirants are to assist. He 
considers the organization of a normal course in connection 
with existing institutions but a half measure, and therefore in- 
advisable, believing it impossible that the professional staff can, 
at the same time, discharge their own class duties and give the 
necessary attention to the direction and supervision of their 
pupil-teachers. I do not see much force in this objection, as 
the same difficulty must be present in the training college, for 
it is to be presumed that the professors charged with the edu- 
cation and direction of the student-teachers are also members 
of the teaching body in the school-annex. 

As to the class of candidates to be admitted to the normal 
training establishment very pronounced opinions were ex- 
pressed. Dr. Treibel, Mr. Van Praagh, Mr. Arellano, Mr. Hu- 
gentobler, Mr. Walther, and the German teachers generally, 
contend that the ordinary primary teacher is the most eligible 
subject, The reason which Mr. Van Praagh assigns for his 
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preference is, that the primary pupil-teacher is acquainted with 
the principles of pedagogy and discipline, and that he already 
knows how to teach. The same consideration appears to influ- 
ence Mr. Treibel, who says that “we cannot expect a young man 
to become a good instructor of deaf-mutes unless he has already 
applied the pedagogic principles previously acquired at the ordi- 
nary normal schools,” although in another passage Dr. Treibel 
declares that “it does not suffice to be a good primary in- 
structor to constitute a good teacher of the deaf and dumb; 
the principles of ordinary primary instruction are not equally 
applicable in the education of the deaf.” Mr. Houdin does not 
share the opinion of these gentlemen. “I do not,” he says, 
“reject the primary teacher, but I can see no reason for pre- 
ferring him ;” and he proceeds to explain why he dissents from 
their view. Commenting on the above passage from Dr. Trei- 
bel’s paper, he remarks: “Not only do the principles of ordinary 
primary teaching not apply equally in the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb, but in general, and more especially during the 
first period of education, that of maternal education—a period 
unknown to the primary instructor and through which it is 
necessary to pass—these principles find an application totally 
different, if not, indeed, contrary, to which the primary teacher 
accustomed to other methods will have more difficulty than an- 
other to accommodate himself.” And amongst various illus- 
trations which Mr. Houdin gives of this statement he asks: 
“Will the primary instructor adapt himself as easily as another 
to the idea that the organ of language, its instrument, the organ 
of speech, which he finds always living and acting in the com- 
mon school, has to be provoked, put in action, vivified; that 
speech itself has so to say to be created, and will he readily 
conform himself to the exigencies of this task? Accustomed to 
teach grammatically, pedagogically, will he habituate himself, 
with the same facility as one to whom our instruction is quite 
new, to proceed and to teach physiologically? It is not,” he 
adds, “pedagogues but physiologists that our profession wants.” 

It would seem to be the desire of many of the German teachers 
to assimilate as far as possible their programme of instruction 
and the school-life of their pupils to that of the elementary school 
for hearing children, and it is, perhaps, because they regard the 
question from this point of view they are so favorable to the 
employment of the ordinary primary teachers. On this subject 
a resolution was submitted to the Congress, signed by 12 of the 
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German members present, requiring that every teacher of the 
deaf and dumb should be provided with the diploma or certifi- 
cate of the primary instructor. 

I certainly cannot think that the pedagogic training a young 
man may have received in the ordinary normal establishment 
will be of very considerable utility to him on his entering the 
training school of the deaf and dumb. In some respects, as 
Mr. Hondin points out, it may be positively prejudicial to his 
success as a teacher of deaf-mutes. The principal, if not the 
only, advantage I can see in the primary teacher's certificate, is 
that it affords a kind of guarantee to the authorities of the col- 
lege that the candidate has acquired a certain amount of defi- 
nite information on certain special subjects. 

Mr. Van Praagh says, “he knows how to teach.” Possibly 
he may, but it is under conditions and according to methods en- 
tirely different from those whereby instruction is imparted in a 
school for the deaf, and it is not at all improbable that our 
primary-school student will find it necessary to unlearn many 
of the theoretical principles which he had previously acquired, 
discovering them to be quite inapplicable in the class-room of a 
deaf and dumb institution. If a young man of intelligence fol- 
lows carefully the normal course during a period of two years 
on the lines indicated by the Abbe Tarra and Mr. Van Praagh— 
if he applies himself zealously to the daily practice of the class- 
work—the pedagogic training he might have received had he 
passed through the primary teachers’ normal school will not, I 
think be very much missed. We should not, as the resolution 
of the German teachers seems to imply, exclude from the field 
of instruction every candidate who presents himself unprovided 
with the brevet of the elementary pupil-teacher. On this point 
Mr. Houdin makes an observation which I feel sure many will 
endorse. “If,” he remarks, “our work is a work of knowledge 
and intelligence, it is still more a work of devotion and charity—- 
a fact which should never be forgotten—and I would seek our 
future instructors without demanding college or university titles 
wherever I should find knowledge and inteiligence, undoubt- 
edly, but preferably to all, good sense, good will, devotedness, 
and charity.” 

Mr. Houdin examines a point whieh has been referred to in- 
cidentally by some of the writers on the training difficulty— 
whether each institution should take upon itself the formation 
of its own teachers—should be, in effect, its own nursery or 
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normal school, and he quotes Mr. Van Praagh and Mr. Kinsey 
as answering in the affirmative. I doubt if, on this branch of 
the subject, he accurarately expresses the opinion of either Mr. 
Kinsey or Mr. Van Praagh. The latter says that every good 
school ought to be in reality a normal school, but I do not 
think that by this he means to convey that every institution 
should undertake the training or formation of its own teachers, 
else why does he advocate the foundation of special training 
establishments or normal courses? Mr. Kinsey’s meaning has 
been entirely misunderstood. So far from entertaining the 
view attributed to him, he is of quite the contrary opinion. In 
his paper he says: “It seems to me that an institution whose 
sole aim is to instruct, as well as it possibly can, a large num- 
ber of pupils in a limited number of years, cannot produce 
teachers really competent; it is utopian to maintain the con- 
trary. It is, moreover, certain that an institution can hardly 
provide the number of professors it will require.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Roessler and Dr. Treibel it is inexpe- 
dient on many grounds that each institution should charge 
itself with the training of its teaching staff. Their view is, I 
think, correct, for though there may be institutions placed in 
exceptionally favorable circumstances, which can make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the education and training of their corps 
of instructors, as has been done at Paris and Bordeaux, we can- 
not hope that in the great majority of deaf-mute establishments 
either principals or teachers, even supposing them to be equal 
to the requirements of the task, can undertake a labor so oner- 
ous and important, involving demands on their time and atten- 
tion totally inconsistent with the proper discharge of their ordi- 
nary, regular duties. 

There are other points treated by the authors of some of the 
papers on the normal-school question—points interesting, no 
doubt, but still matters of mere detail which I shall not here 
consider. For example, the duration of the course, the location 
of the normal establishment, the number of teachers to be ad- 
mitted to training, the programme to be gone through, etc.,— 
being matters of organization and arrangement, which neither 
involve much difference of opinion nor touch important princi- 
ples,—do not call for special remark. 

But now the question naturally suggests itself, Would the 
foundation of training colleges or normal courses prove an 
effectual remedy for the admitted existing want of competent 
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teachers in our profession? Is it quite certain that if we had 
in each country, as has been proposed, such institutions in full 
play, we should hear no further complaint as to the inefficiency 
of assistants or the dearth of really qualified masters? We 
may be permitted to doubt it. 

Mr. Fornari does not anticipate very considerable results from 
the establishment of these colleges or courses. A training 
school has been in operation for upwards of twenty years at 
Milan, and, notwithstanding, he confesses that in the art of in- 
struction Italy is much behind Germany, where no training 
school, strictly speaking, existed until the year before last, 
when the college at Berlin was founded. Mr. Mettenet, who 
does not consider the erection of normal schools opportune, 
speaking for Germany and France, says it is not sufficient to 
form masters; we-must also have suitable positions to give 
them. “But,” he asks, “under existing circumstances, how 
many such posts are at the disposal of governments? Very 
few indeed, as the greater number of our institutions are either 
departmental, municipal, or private.” And if Mr. Kinsey’s 
sketch of the future that awaits an aspirant teacher in the Brit- 
ish institutions be an accurate one or admit of application else- 
where, it is not by any means probable that many young men 
possessed of intelligence and ability will be attracted to the 
profession. There will not be found many pupil-teachers, who 
have gone successfully through the course that Mr. Kinsey and 
Dr. Treibel have outlined, satisfied to enter on a career, far less 
to pursue it, where there is so slender remuneration for labor 
at once dull, monotonous, exhausting, and in many respects 
humble, when, at the same time, in commercial life and in the 
public service, there are abundant opportunities for individual 
advancement, and for the attainment of a social position which 
can rarely be reached by those who remain in the ranks of 
dependent teachers. 

A young teacher who, in addition to a good primary educa- 
tion, is required to have an intimate acquaintance with “the 
theory and history of the art of deaf-mute instruction; to have 
studied carefully the mechanism of speech, anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, and psychology with special reference to the deaf and 
dumb; to understand the nature of articulate sound, its con- 
duction and propagation, the structure and development of 
language,” etc., will hardly be satisfied with “servants’ wages,” 
nor content to discharge functions so menial and humiliating 
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as those of “errand-boy or house-porter.” He will find some 
other opening for his talents, and we cannot feel surprised if, 
at the earliest opportunity, he seeks more congenial and more 
remunerative employment. 

In Germany complaint is frequently made that very many of 
those who enter on the profession abandon it in the course of a 
few years. Why is this? Simply because the profession does 
not present adequate inducement to men of talent and ability 
to make it the occupation of their lives. 

To secure a constant supply of intelligent and competent 
teachers, to induce men of capacity and experience to continue 
in the profession, it will not be sufficient to establish normal 
schools or to organize normal courses. The status of the teacher 
must previously be raised, a decent if not liberal renumeration 
must be offered to him for his services, and the prospect held 
out of a provision for his declining years—such provision as is 
assured to the elementary teacher and to the ordinary civil ser- 
vant, or such as is accorded to their professors by the state in- 
stitutions on the continent. Until this is done, I do not believe 
in the efficacy of training colleges or normal courses, no matter 
how wisely constituted, how elaborately planned, how, appa- 
rently, successfully administered. 

There is a further view of this question, a view of serious im- 
portance, which is but too frequently overlooked or entirely 
ignored, and to which it may not be out of place to make a brief 
reference. Besides literary and scientific attainments there are 
moral qualifications essentially necessary to the teacher of the 
deaf and dumb—qualifications which the college cannot impart. 
Mr. Fornari remarks that “to constitute a good teacher of deaf- 
mutes knowledge alone is not sufficient—above all and before 
all there must be the vocation to the work,” for “it is not,” as 
Monseignor de Haerne justly observes, “an occupation which is 
suitable to everybody.” “If instruction in general is a priest- 
hood,” writes Mr. Mettenet, “that of the deaf and dumb is so 
in a particular manner, inasmuch as it demands more than any 
other a life of devotedness and sacrifice.” And I think few will 
deny the truth of the sentiment expressed in the following lines 
from Mr. Houdin: “In presence of these déshérités of nature 
of whom we have to make not savants but simply men, all luxe 
of unnecessary knowledge is pretentious and vain. We need 
only the knowledge that is useful and necessary. The head is 
not the heart, and it is the heart particularly that we desiderate. 
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For my part, I would willingly give the preference to the petit 
savoir et grand coeur rather than to the grand savoir et petit 
coeur.” 

Without underestimating the utility and necessity of specu- 
lative and practical knowledge for the teacher of the deaf, it may 
be asserted that the moral qualities are relatively of the greater 
importance. He who gives himself to his duties in a niggardly 
or half-hearted manner will never succeed—instruction becomes 
to him, as Mr. Schontheil truly says, “a servile and insupport- 
able task.” The teacher of the deaf and dumb must realize the 
exalted nature of his calling; he must be animated with enthu- 
siasm for his work. He must be actuated by sentiments of 
compassion and charity for those poor stricken children to 
whose training and culture the labor of his life is to be conse- 
crated. He must give himself to them with entire devotedness. 
He must be content “to spend himself and be spent ” in earnest 
and continuous effort and sacrifice for their intellectual, moral, 
and social well-being. I do not think I exaggerate when I say 
that our mission is a veritable apostolate, and that it is only 
those who devote themselves to it in a spirit of generous self- 
denial, unwearied patience, enlightened and persevering zeal, 


who can hope to attain a large measure of solid success. 


SALMON CROSSETT. 
BY JOB WILLIAMS, M. A., HARTFORD, CONN. 

Tue echo of the last stroke of the clock announcing the arrival 
of Christmas Day, 1883, had scarcely died away when the spirit 
of Salmon Crossett took its flight from earth to enter the higher 
service of heaven. On Friday, December 21st, while trying to 
improve the coasting track, in order that the boys might better 
enjoy it, Mr. Crossett was suddenly seized with a congestive 
chill, which soon developed into pneumonia. The attack was 
not severe, and the disease was apparently yielding readily to 
remedies promptly applied, but imprudence brought on a re- 
lapse, which in thirty hours terminated in death. For thirty- 
two years Mr. Crossett had rendered faithful and efficient 
service to the American Asylum, and for the last twenty-five of 
these he had filled the office of assistant steward. Conscien- 
tious, faithful, unselfish, unsparing of himself, in love with his 
work because of the opportunities of exerting a moral influence 
which it gave him, the great day of reckoning alone will reveal 
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how great was the influence he had in forming the moral and 
religious character of the generations of boys who came under 
his care. 

Let us look at some of the influences which helped to form 
this rare character. Salmon Crossett was the son of Chester 
and Anna (Keyes) Crossett, and was born in Williamstown, Mass., 
Nov. 20th, 1823. His parents were in humble circumstances and 
were possessed of only such education as was furnished by the 
district school of those days. Both were strong in Christian 
character, very much respected by all who knew them, and pos- 
sessed of much influence in the community in which they lived. 
His father was a man of great firmness of character, and of him 
his pastor said at his funeral: “He was always in the right 
place at the right time.” His mother was a woman of rare 
benevolence. When the needy or distressed had sought in vain © 
for help from the more favored members of the community, 
they were accustomed, as a last resort, to say: “ Well, I will go 
to Mrs. Crossett; I know she will find or make some way to 
help me,” and they were seldom disappointed. 

The first home of this Godly pair was in Williamstown, Mass., 
but after a few years they moved to Dalton, Mass., and a little 
later to Hinsdale, in the same State, and there Salmon grew 
to manhood. In 1846 the family removed to Conway, Mass., 
which became their permanent home. 

Of the thirteen children—four sons and nine daughters— 
given to these parents, all except one, who died at the age of 
seven years, grew to maturity, and nine of them still survive— 
conclusive evidence of a rich inheritance of physical health and 
of wise parental care in the tender years of childhood. Still 
more careful was the mental training of this large family of 
children. All school privileges within their reach were eagerly 
taken advantage of; books selected with great care were freely 
provided for them, and every inducement offered to mental im- 
provement. 

Above all other things, these Christian parents anxiously 
strove to develop Christian character in the hearts of their 
children. With them precept was strongly reénforced by the 
example of their daily lives. How faithful was their instruction, 
how strong the influence of their example, is evinced by the 
fact that without exception the twelve children who grew up to 
manhood and womanhood became consistent Christians, and all 
but one professors of religion. 
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Salmon was the fourth child in this family. Endowed with 
far more than average mental capacity and physical strength, 
and seemingly inheriting a strong religious bias of mind, he 
early gave promise of a life of useful service wherever he might 
be placed. But suddenly a cloud came over this life. Scarlet 
fever came and went, leaving our friend deaf at the age of seven 
years. It was feared for a time that his life was forever 
blighted; that his affliction would cut him off from all spheres 
of useful influence; that even his own mental progress would 
cease. On this last point his mother’s solicitude was very great. 
Till the time when he lost his hearing Salmon had never at- 
tended school, but had been carefully taught by his mother at 
home. Now she feared that his progress would cease; nay, 
that he would even lose what he had already acquired. Fortu- 
nately his deafness was not total, and for many years he could 
be made to understand through the ear if sufficient pains were 
taken with him. Until her death, when Salmon was nineteen 
years old, his mother persisted in this way of communicating 
with him, saying that her son should hear the sound of her 
voice so long as she lived. The rest of the family, finding this 
mode of communication very difficult, resorted to writing. 

Urged on by her love of her son and by the fear of his men- 
tal stagnation, Mrs. Crossett hired him to read book after book, 
promising in each case some reward when the contents of 
the book should be mastered and the gist of it given to her 
orally. In this way the habit of reading was formed, and the 
love of it became so strong that he eagerly read every good 
book which came within his reach. Nor was his reading a mere 
pleasure. It was to him conscientious work for the improve- 
ment of his mind. His books were carefully selected, and were 
read, not to be immediately forgotten, but to be digested and 
assimilated, so becoming a part of his mental fibre. 

Salmon was a Christian so young that neither he nor his 
friends knew when his Christian life began. The atmosphere 
of his home was full of Christian influence, and he absorbed it 
as the seed dropped into the ground drinks up the moisture and 
the sunshine and flourishes by them. As an illustration of the 
early and strong religious bent of his mind his sister remem- 
bers that, when the children of the family were given leisure 
time to use as they chose, Salmon would coax them to hold a 
little prayer meeting before going to their play. While living 
in Conway, Mass., Salmon made a public profession of religion 
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by uniting with the Congregational Church, and from that time 
led a Christian life of rare consistency. When he came to Hart- 
ford he transferred his church membership to the First Congre- 
gational Church of this city, and when the Asylum Hill Congre- 
gational Church was formed became one of its members and so 
continued to the time of his death. His infirmity unfitted him 
for taking an active part in the public services of the church, 
but he loved to meet with the people of God in the place of 
prayer. He felt that it was good to be there, and though he 
did not know just what forms of thought were occupying the 
minds of others, he knew that he was worshiping the same God 
as they, and he was one with them in spirit. His prayers were 
none the less earnest and sincere because they were silent. 
His pastor knew that in him he had a sympathizing co-laborer 
in the vineyard of Christ—one strong in faith, who unceasingly 
wrestled with God for His blessing upon him and his work in 
the ministry. 

In his youth Salmon worked awhile at Hinsdale in a woollen 
mill, of which his father was the overseer, but as he approached 
manhood his father had him learn cabinet-making, thinking it 
would be safer for him to be out of the reach of machinery, and 
at the same time a good trade would make him more independ- 
ent. At this trade he served an apprenticeship of three years— 
from his eighteenth to his twenty-first year—and worked at it 
for a while afterwards, but finding a better opening for himself 
as a carpenter he learned that trade and followed it until his 
employer left that business and engaged in tool-making, taking 
Mr. Crossett with him into his new business. Not long after 
this he met with an accident to his hand which disabled him for 
some time and left a shortened thumb, from which his sign- 
name was taken. 

Mr. Crossett was a good workman, but to fashion wood and 
steel did not satisfy his ambition. He wanted to exert moral 
influence, to mould character. He was restless, because he 
was so hampered. A way must be found or made for him to 
use his talents. At the age of twenty-six, that he might have 
opportunities for study, and so fit himself for the work which 
he believed that God, in His own good time, would provide for 
him, he went to Amherst, Mass. There he worked at his trade 
by day and studied far into the night. So diligently and unre- 
mittingly did he pursue his studies that his health began to 
suffer, and his head troubled him so much that he was obliged 
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to give up study entirely for a time. Rest and manual labor 
restored his health, and he returned to Amherst, though his 
friends did all in their power to induce him to abandon his 
studies, urging that he could not use his knowledge when ac- 
quired, on account of his deafness. His reply was, “I want an 
education, if I die as soon as I have it.” In his diary he wrote 
at that time: “It is not for man to presume on what God in- 
tends to do with him, by interpreting any particular event by 
the impress it makes on the mind at the time. This time I 
can see the hand of God. I must return to my studies, and 
work, and fit myself for usefulness. I desire to know what 
course God designs for me, whereby I can be the most useful 
to man. O God, do Thou direct me in the course I should 
follow! Cast me not out of Thy vineyard as a slothful servant, 
but place me in that part of it for which I am really fitted. 
There is much work to be done; how few are the laborers!” 
Was not his prayer heard and answered ? 

His studies were continued, and, fortunately, his splendid 
constitution endured the strain without permanent injury. He 
had read the life of Dr. John Kitto. This gave him great en- 
couragement. He made it his model and from it drew inspira- 
tion. For a long time he cherished the idea of entering the 
Christian ministry, and with this object in view he fitted him- 
self to enter the Sophomore class of Amherst College. This 
idea was abandoned only when faithful counsellors and friends, 
on whose judgment he relied, at last succeeded in convincing 
him that his ministry would never be acceptable to an audience 
of hearing people, on account of the defects in his voice and in 
his pronunciation. 

Cut off from his anticipated field of usefulness, he warmly 
welcomed the suggestion, which came to him about that time, 
that he might find a sphere of beneficent labor among the deaf 
and dumb. With that in view he visited the American Asylum 
at Hartford, and was willing to make almost any arrangement 
which would give him an opportunity to learn the sign-language, 
so that he could gain ready access to their minds and hearts. 
No better position being open to him, he took the place of man 
of all work about the Asylum, and for some time received only 
his board as compensation for his services. For seven years he 
occupied a very subordinate position, but all this time he im- 
proved every opportunity to exert a moral influence upon the 
pupils, mingling with the boys in his leisure time, studying 
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their characters, singling out the disorderly and vicious among 
them, taking them, as their friend, to his private room to coun- 
sel them and pray with them, and so leading many a one toa 
better frame of mind and condition of heart. In such ways Mr. 
Crossett made himself very useful, and in 1858 he received the 
well-merited promotion to the assistant stewardship, in which 
position he was brought into close official relation with all the 
boys of the Asylum, and that office he jilled to the day of his 
death. 

About two years after his appointment as assistant steward, 
on the 23d of July, 1860, Mr. Crossett was married to a former 
pupil, and at that time an employee of the Asylum, Jane Camp- 
bell, who survives him. To them no children were born. 

As an officer, Mr. Crossett was strict, sometimes severe, but 
always just. He took note of every serious shortcoming of 
those under him, and with ceaseless patience called the offend- 
ers away privately, reasoned with and reproved them, and 
placed them under bonds for future good behavior, or, turned 
them over to higher authority for final settlement when mild 
measures proved ineffectual to work a change of conduct. In- 
justice or meanness of any kind, or deliberate disobedience, 
instantly aroused his righteous indignation, and the offender was 
made to feel the weight of his displeasure. Yet there was not 
a boy under his charge who did not feel that Mr. Crossett was 
one of his best friends. They knew his love for them; they 
knew that he willingly put himself to any inconvenience, or 
took upon himself any extra labor, if by so doing he could in- 
crease their enjoyment. In him they were sure to find a sym- 
pathizing friend in trouble. From him they could obtain help 
to mend a broken skate or sled. He was sure to have at hand 
a needed hammer, nail, or screw. In all their sports he took a 
lively interest, contrived or suggested new games, and often 
took part in them. He was, almost literally, “all things to all 
men.” Such unselfish devotion won the hearts of the pupils, 
and gave him great influence over them. 

In the discharge of duty Mr. Crossett showed rare fidelity. 
No eye service was ever rendered by him. No duty was too 
insignificant or too distasteful to receive from him prompt and 
thorough attention. No task was ever shrunk from by him 
because it was difficult. It was duty; that settled the matter. 
The burden was taken up willingly and borne cheerfully. 

Nor was duty the measure of his service. He was ever watchful 
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for the interests of the Asylum, and what he considered neces- 
sary to be done, by day or by night, he never waited for orders 
to undertake, if it was in his power to do it. Mistakes he 
sometimes made, but his judgment was generally good, and 
these could be easily overlooked in consideration of the spirit 
which actuated the deeds. 

As a man, Mr. Crossett had marked traits of character. He 
was generous to a fault. Never receiving a large salary, he 
gave away all that was not needed to supply the daily necessi- 
ties of his small family, and the aggregate of his gifts, yearly, 
was no inconsiderable sum. Many a western college, struggling 
into existence, has been made richer in its treasury by his con- 
tributions, and richer in its blessings by his prayers. The mis- 
sionary cause was especially dear to his heart, and to it he freely 
gave of his means. The city missionary of Hartford told the 
writer, a few days after his death, that Mr. Crossett frequently 
came to her office, slipped five dollars or ten dollars into her 
hand, and was gone before she could thank him. At one time 
the church of which he was a member adopted the plan of se- 
curing money for benevolent objects through collectors, to 
whom certain districts of the parish were assigned for monthly 
visitation and collection. Mr. Crossett’s name always appeared 
on the list of givers, and opposite it what seemed a generous 
sum for one in his circumstances to give. Since his death his 
pastor has said that Mr. Crossett came to him soon after the 
above plan was put into execution, and made arrangements 
with him to give privately sums of money which he thought it 
might appear ostentatious for one in his position to give pub- 
licly. 

We cannot refrain from mentioning one more instance of Mr. 
Crossett’s self-sacrificing generosity. Three or four years ago 
he went to call upon the wife of a foreign missionary who had 
returned to this country in broken health. Finding her in 
delicate health, and destitute of the comforts of life, and ‘living 
on a bare floor, he did what he could to supply her needs; 
then returned home, from the floor of his own room took up 
the carpet which he could not replace, and sent it off by express 
to her whose need, he thought, was greater than his own. 
What had become of his carpet, which had disappeared from 
his room, was not known at the Asylum until after his death. 

Another characteristic of Mr. Crossett was his firmness. He 
was of the stuff of which martyrs are made. Nothing could in- 
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duce him to do what he believed to be wrong. , What his con- 
science told him was right he would do, regardless of any sacri- 
fice it might require on his part. A single incident will illustrate 
this trait of his character. His sister relates that, when Mr 
Crossett was quite a young man, he became much interested in 
the Grahamite theories in regard to diet, and read much on the 
subject. Some of these theories he adopted and conscientiously 
practiced. One morning at the breakfast table his father passed 
him a cup of coffee, requesting him to hand it to his little sister. 
Much to the surprise of his father, Salmon, hitherto always def- 
erential and cheerfully obedient, refused to pass it, saying that 
he did not think it right for so young a child to drink coffee. 
His father remarked that the child was his, and he thought it 
proper for it to drink the coffee, and again requested Salmon to 
pass it, but again he was met with a firm refusal. Salmon did 
not think it right for the child to have the coffee, and he could 
not give it to her without violating his conscience. That he 
would not, could not do. Until his false judgment was cor- 
rected, he must follow it. 

Still another marked trait of Mr. Crossett’s character was his 
great faith. He walked with God, and His presence was very 
real to him. He talked with Him as friend with friend. In all 
things—the small not less than the great—he sought His guid- 
ance. How often did he come to the principal’s office to consult 
as to the management of some particularly obdurate boy, and 
close the interview with a remark something like this: “What 
we can do will have very little effect, but we will take him to 
God in prayer, and there we may find hope for him.” 

Again, when any vacancy occurred in the corps of teachers, or 
among the officers, he was wont to make it a subject of earnest 
and repeated prayer that God would so order it that the place 
should be given to one who should be full of Christ’s spirit, and 
who would use his influence for the glory of God. 

One result of his unbounded faith was a spirit of content- 
ment. The annoyances which render many lives miserable 
seldom disturbed him. All things were under the direction of 
his Heavenly Father, and it was not for him to question them, 
or be disturbed by them. One never heard him complain at 
the weather. It was God’s arrangement. Great trials came to 
him, but the natural rebellion of his heart was soon conquered, 
and they were borne even cheerfully. 

His brother-in-law relates that on one occasion, when Mr. 
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Crossett was visiting at his home, he seemed very much dis- 
turbed in mind when he arose one morning. Absorbed in his 
own troubled thoughts, he took little notice of anyone about 
him. After a while he went out into the garden by himself, and 
when he returned to the house, it was with a smile on his face, 
and evidently with a cheerful heart. All his friends knew of 
his trouble was learned from a single sentence from him: “I 
have met -with a great disappointment.” That all rebellion 
of the heart had been thoroughly overcome was manifested by 
the first sentence uttered by him when he led in prayer at the 
family altar that morning: “I thank Thee, O Lord, for the dis- 
appointments of my life.” 

Such was the life of Salmon Crossett. He won the love of 
the pupils who came under his care. When the news of his 
death was received, there was sincere mourning in the heart of 
every mute who knew him, and tears flowed from eyes which 
had not looked upon his face for years. ‘ He was a good man.” 
From how many lips came that sentence! As the boys filed 
out from the funeral service in the chapel of the Asylum, some 
of them wept aloud in uncontrollable grief. There was no 
mistaking the depth and reality of their sorrow. 

No one could know him and not have his convictions in the 
reality and power of Christian faith strengthened. He was 
a living epistle known and read of all men. The world is poorer 
for its loss of him. 

It was Mr. Crossett’s dying request that his body should not 
be carried out of Hartford. “I have loved the deaf and dumb. 
I have given my life to them, and I want to be buried with 
them in the Asylum lot in the old North Cemetery.” This 
dying wish was respected, though his family friends would have 
desired that his body should rest by those of his relatives. 


DRY-PLATE PHOTOGRAPHY. 
BY WILLIAM A. CALDWELL, M. A., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Durine the past few years great advances have been made in 
the manufacture of bromo-gelatine dry plates, and the result 
has been that amateur photographers have sprung up all over 
the country. It is a matter of surprise to me that an occupa- 
tion so fascinating as a pastime, and which might prove remun- 
erative as a business, has not attracted more attention from 
deaf-mutes and from those who have charge of their instruction. 
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Possibly this is in part due to the fact that the subject is im- 
perfectly understood, even among well educated persons, many 
being under the impression that dry-plate photography is sim- 
ply a system of transferring pictures, adapted only to children ; 
whereas it has largely taken the place of the old collodion pro- 
cess in the finest galleries of the world. A brief description of 
the difference between the wet-plate or collodion and the dry- 
plate or bromo-gelatine processes may not be amiss before pro- 
ceeding with the rest of this article. 

The first thing to be done in taking a photograph is to get a 
negative, a transparent image on glass of the scene desired, in 
which, as the name implies, everything is reversed; the faces of 
the people are biack, their broadcloth coats are white or trans- 
parent, etc. Now, paper treated with nitrate of silver will turn 
black if exposed to the sunlight, but if first placed in close con- 
tact with a negative and then put in the light it will be at once 
seen that only those places will turn dark which are under the 
light portions of the negative, while the dark places in the neg- 
ative will keep the sunlight from affecting the paper beneath, 
and the result will be a proof or print in which things are 
restored to their normal shades; in other words, a positive 
printed by the sun shining through the negative upon the 
“silvered” paper. This will explain what so often puzzles the 
uninitiated, why so many photographs can be made from the 
same negative. The reversed image on the glass simply acts as 
a stencil under which an indefinite number of pictures can be 
produced by the chemical action of light. The foregoing ex- 
planation was necessary to assure a clear understanding of what 
follows. 

A photographer who intends to take a wet-plate negative 
pours a pool of collodion upon the centre of a clean glass plate, 
and flows the fluid evenly over its surface; then tilting the 
plate upon one corner and rocking it gently he drains the sur- 
plus collodion into the bottle. The plate is then placed in a 
solution of nitrate of silver and allowed to remain a few 
moments, this latter part of the operation being performed in 
a “dark room,” which means a room lighted only by ruby or 
orange light. The plate is now sensitive to white light and is 
ready for immediate exposure in the camera. 

In the case of dry plates, an emulsion is prepared of gelatine, 
nitrate of silver, and some bromide, usually bromide of ammo- 
nium. The plates are coated with this emulsion and allowed 
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to dry, after which they are ready for use at any time. It 
will be seen that there is no essential difference between the 
two processes, and the succeeding and by far more extensive 
operations of development—printing, toning, fixing, mounting, 
burnishing, etc. —are identical, whether the operator be a disciple 
of the wet-plate or of the dry-plate method. In the latter case 
he usually buys the plates already coated, for the reason that 
the process is necessarily an expensive and tedious one which 
requires facilities not at the command of most amateurs. 

Most teachers have, aside from their regular duties, some par- 
ticular study or pursuit as a kind of diversion after the mo- 
notony and worry of the school-room. To such the study of the 
chemistry of light and its relation to photography offers a rare 
field for investigation and practical application. During the 
summer vacation a dry-plate outfit is a valuable adjunct to any 
pleasure trip that may be made, and if the teacher is fortunate 
enough to be in a school surrounded by fine scenery, a little ex- 
ercise in the way of an afternoon or a Saturday tour with camera 
during the session becomes more of a pleasure, and is doubtless 
more beneficial to health, than an aimless “constitutional” would 
be. If the institution with which he is connected is provided 
with a magic lantern he has it in his power to afford much 
amusement to the pupils by making transparencies from his 
negatives and throwing them upon the screen. 

For those who do not care for the theory, and desire only the 
practice, there are not wanting hand-books giving simple in- 
structions, and periodicals devoted to photography which will 
answer any question sent them by subscribers. In addition to 
such aids, it is a fact often noted by amateurs that professional 
photographers are a most obliging class, ever ready to give ad- 
vice or explanation. I have conversed with many of them in 
different parts of the country and have invariably been met 
more than half way when seeking information. One of them in 
this city remarked that he was glad to see so many amateurs in 
photography, since it would secure more intelligent criticism. 

As regards the item of expense it may be well to say a word 
or two. An outfit suitable for landscape work can be purchased 
for ten dollars, but the work done with it would not be very 
satisfactory to a person disposed to be at all critical. However, 
it would serve the purpose of developing what talent the ope- 
rator might have for such work, and would enable him to deter- 
mine whether he would be justified in going to the expense 
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necessary for obtaining much better results. If he is at all en- 
thusiastic in his undertakings it is not likely that his next in- 
vestment would fall short of one hundred dollars. The best 
plan, of course, would be first to consult with some one capable 
of advising in the matter, and then act accordingly. 

I would not depreciate the difficulties to be overcome, for they 
are numerous and formidable. “Ghosts,” “fog,” “measles,” 
“blisters,” and “hypo. stains” are the common attendants of 
the amateur, and he never becomes so accustomed to them that 
he can look upon their appearance without dismay. Occasion 
will often arise for the exercise of mechanical skill and ingenu- 
ity. The ability to handle tools is usually possessed by suc- 
cessful photographers. It is not necessary to add—although, 
strangely enough, it is often overlooked-—that the work done 
will be sadly lacking if the operator does not study artistic 
effects, but selects his point of sight purely at random. 

But it was my original intention to speak of this subject 
more especially in another direction. There appear to me 
many reasons in favor of introducing instruction in photogra- 
phy into the industrial departments of our deaf-mute institu- 
tions. Among the first of these reasons, it is apparent that 
the work presents no obstacles to a deaf person that he will 
not encounter in other occupations. His success in this as in 
any other trade or profession will be commensurate with his 
industry and ability. These premises being granted, I cannot 
see why a photograph gallery is not as desirable an addition to 
a school for deaf-mutes as a printing office. The larger gal- 
leries of the cities have many persons employed in them, and 
the salaries paid are not inferior to those paid compositors. A 
photographer who has several persons employed, and to whom 
I was talking about this subject, told me that he paid the per- 
son who retouched his negatives ten dollars a week, and she 
was a girl under sixteen years of age. Many of our pupils 
come from country villages or small towns, and the photogra- 
phers in such places often send their negatives to the cities to 
be retouched. A deaf-mute boy or girl who had received in- 
struction in this kind of work would in such cases have an 
opportunity of securing steady work; another argument in 
favor of the occupation being that it is open alike to men and 
women. I may remark in passing that the practice of retouch- 
ing portrait negatives is perfectly legitimate when used in rea- 
son, since any defects —such as freckles, pimples, or wrinkles in 
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the face of the sitter—are greatly exaggerated on the sensitive 
plate, and any one will admit the propriety of reducing such 
imperfections. It must be confessed, however, that this power 
to improve the appearance is often abused by the retoucher, 
and the customer is surprised to find how his picture flatters 
him. 

For a number of years it was the current belief that the in- 
dustrial department should be self-supporting. This is now 
generally admitted to be a mistake, I believe, by the more pro- 
gressive institutions; but the consideration of expense is still 
often among the first things taken into account. Aside from 
the original outlay, which may be anywhere from a hundred 
dollars to a thousand, there is no branch of industry now 
taught in our schools that will come nearer paying for all 
material used than photography. Groups of pupils, views of 
the buildings, and pictures of individuals can be made at the 
cost of a few cents apiece, and by putting a low price on them 
they will find such a ready sale among the friends of the pupils, 
the visitors to the school, and the pupils themselves, as to real- 
ize quite a considerable return. The expense of material can 
also be much reduced by the use of the wet plate, or by making 
suitable preparations and manufacturing the dry plates. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the latter venture would be advis- 
able, unless it was intended also to place the plates on sale in 
the general market. 

There is also great variety in the prices of paper, or rather in 
the material used for rendering it sensitive to light. A “ferro- 
prussiate”* solution, sufficient to “sensitize” several hundred 
sheets of paper the size of a cabinet portrait, can be made for a 
dime. Ordinary unruled note-paper answers as well as any- 
thing else, and the only treatment necessary after taking the 
print from under the negative is to wash it in clear water. The 
result is a bright blue picture. Paper of this kind is used 
mostly for the purpose of copying plans of buildings and similar 
work, but some like it for landscapes on account of the novel 
effect. ‘“Silvered” paper, which is the kind generally used by 
photographers, is more expensive, and the treatment of the print 
is necessarily tedious and protracted. It can be bought already 
prepared, or can be prepared by the amateur himself. The best 
and most expensive kind is manufactured according to a secret 
process recently patented by parties in New York, and is printed 
by gas-light. It requires careful handling, but enables one to 
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secure a proof and finish it in a very few moments. Various 
other mediums are used in printing a positive from a negative, 
but these are the ones in most general use, especially among 
amateurs. 

One benefit that would result to the school at large has al- 
ready been referred to—the views furnished the magic lantern. 
Photographs of manufactories and other subjects for object les- 
sons could also be readily obtained, either for the lantern or for 
decoration and instruction in the school-room, and by exchange 
with persons in different parts of the country a knowledge of 
the scenery and peculiar features of remote sections could be 
imparted that would surpass anything that could be acquired 
from text-books. In the same way valuable hints on alterations 
or additions to the buildings or grounds would present them- 
selves to the superintendent, or might be sent by him to others 
in answer to letters of inquiry. The annual reports of the in- 
stitutions could be made more interesting and attractive to the 
friends of the pupils, and possibly would secure a more careful 
examination from the State officials, if embellished with photo- 
graphs illustrating the wants or improvements of the school. 
A picture of a crowded dormitory would appeal more eloquently 
to a legislator than many pages of cautious rhetoric on the cubic 
air ordinance. 

The instructor in photography would of course have to be 
one who understood all departments of the work. Most insti- 
tutions are so located that it would be possible to have a pro- 
fessional photographer come out on certain days and teach the 
class. Subsequently it could be conducted by any one of the 
teachers who would take sufficient interest in the work to make 
a success of it, or by some other competent person regularly 
engaged for that purpose. 

I do not envy the individual who can watch the development 
of a negative and feel no thrill of something nearly akin to 
excitement at some of the wonderful phases it undergoes. Yet 
it must be admitted that the novelty soon wears off with most 
amateurs, and the strong resemblance to work that some of the 
operations present is sufficient to dampen their ardor and cause 
them to drop the matter entirely. Not least among the incen- 
tives for continuing the work despite obstacles that are confess- 
edly difficult is the reflection that many, if not most, of the 
discoveries in photography from the days of Daguerre to the 
present time have been made by amateurs, and there is that 
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dazzling possibility of stumbling upon the secret of photo- 
graphing in colors, or rather of fixing or retaining the tints; for 
the true difficulty lies in the fact that a photograph in colors, 
while possible, is not permanent. No medium has been found 
that will prevent it from fading upon exposure to strong light. 
This fact becomes more interesting when we recollect that it 
was nearly twenty years after the first experiments in “light 
writing,” or photography, before a means was discovered in 
hyposulphite of soda for preserving the monochromatic image. 
It would be a triumph indeed if the problem of permanently fix- 
ing the colors on the sensitive plate should be solved by a deaf- 
mute amateur photographer. 

The dry plate is many times more rapid than the wet plate, 
it being possible under favorable conditions to take a view in a 
fraction of a second, literally an instantaneous view. The be- 
ginner, however, must not be misled by this latter and some- 
what striking term, for it sometimes becomes necessary to 
expose even an “instantaneous” plate several minutes, as for 
instance when taking a dimly lighted interior. The power of 
accurately estimating the length of time necessary for exposing 
a plate, or in more technical phraseology the actinic power of 
the light, is one of the most perplexing problems an amateur 
has to deal with. The image on a dry plate may be brought 
out or developed directly after the exposure in the camera, or 
the operation may be delayed indefinitely without injurious re- 
sults. Some pictures that I took while on a trip from the head- 
waters of the Mississippi, last summer, were not subjected to 
the treatnient of chemicals necessary to make the image appear 
until after my return home. This is something that would not 
be possible with wet plates, and it enables a person to carry in 
one hand all the apparatus necessary for out-door work. And 
so there is opened to all a new field of labor and profit, and to 
the ardent lover of the natural sciences there is offered a treat 
of which having once tasted he will not soon tire. 


A TRIP THROUGH THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, PH. D., LL. D., WASHINGTON. 


In the winter of 1874 the Board of Directors of the Insti- 
tution over whose affairs it is my privilege to preside passed 
a resolution authorizing and requesting me to make a tour 
through the Southern States of our Union, at as early a day 
as practicable, for the purpose of visiting the schools for the 
deaf in those States. During each winter since that of ’74 cir- 
cumstances have prevented me from making this trip until Jan- 
uary of this year, (1884,) when I found myself at liberty to 
undertake the journey. 

My object in visiting the institutions in the South was mainly 
a social one. From all the Southern schools, except two, young 
men have come to Washington to attend the College. In five 
of them students of the College are doing successful work as 
teachers. From superintendents and teachers in all, I had re- 
ceived kind invitations to visit them; and so, as a bearer of 
friendly greetings from the officers and students of the National 
College to these Southern cousins, I left Washington on Wed- 
nesday, the 23d of January. 

The institutions I was able to reach were the following, in 
the order named: The North Carolina Institution, at Raleigh ; 
the Tennessee School, at Knoxville; the South Carolina Insti- 
tution, at Cedar Spring; the Georgia Institution, at Cave 
Spring; the Alabama Institution, at Talladega; the Louisiana 
Institute, at Baton Rouge; the Mississippi Institution, at Jack- 
son; the St. Louis Day-School; the Missouri Institution, at 
Fulton; the Iowa Institution, at Council Bluffs; the Nebraska 
Institute, at Omaha; the Chicago Day-School; the Kentucky 
Institution, at Danville, and the Virginia Institution, at Staunton. 

I did not attempt to visit the Texas Institution, for the reason 
that no pupils were in attendance, owing to the incomplete 
state of the new buildings. I was prevented from visiting the 
Arkansas Institute by the threatening condition of the river at 
Little Rock. I added the Institutions of Iowa and Nebraska 
to my Southern programme, because I found that a single night’s 
ride from Fulton, Mo., would bring me to them, and the Day- 
School in Chicago, because it lay in my route from Iowa to 
Kentucky. 

To say that I was received cordially at all points would be 
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hospitality with which I was everywhere welcomed. Wherever 
my arrival was announced in advance I was met by friends on 
descending from cars or boat, and where I had been prevented 
from giving word of my coming I had only to make my pres- 
ence known to be made to feel at once at home. The best that 
could be offered me was everywhere placed at my disposal. My 
comfort and pleasure were carefully studied, and I beg leave, 
without attempting to mention the names of the many to whom 
I feel myself indebted, to return my most sincere thanks to each 
and all of my kind hosts and hostesses; to the directors of sev- 
eral institutions who paid me the courtesy of a call; to princi- 
pals, matrons, instructors, and those in humbler stations, who 
seemed to take pleasure in adding to their labors that my com- 
fort might be increased; and last, but not least, to the many 
hundreds of pupils who were eager to give me audience, and to 
receive whatever of story or instruction I had to offer them. 

The bright and blooming faces of these children linger in my 
memory, and give the most direct contradiction possible to 
statements recently published in the report of a certain oral in- 
stitution which shall be nameless—statements in the contem- 
plation of which indignation at their falsity gives way to pity 
for the ignorance that could have led to their utterance. 

I noticed with much satisfaction in the South that, while the 
education of the deaf-mutes belonging to the dominant race was 
being forwarded with commendable zeal and discretion, the inter- 
ests of the deaf among the blacks were by no means lost sight of. 

In North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee separate departments for the education of the blacks 
are in successful operation in connection with the old institu- 
tions, while in Alabama and Kentucky steps are being taken for 
the organization of similar departments. 

At many points I found valuable improvements in the shape 
of new buildings, either recently completed, in process of con- 
struction, or provided for by appropriations already made. The 
institutions in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee have greatly improved their buildings 
within five years. The Missouri Institution has in process of 
construction buildings that will put an entirely new front on the 
establishment; the South Carolina Institution has the means in 
hand for the completion of its buildings by the erection of a 
large wing; the officers of the Iowa, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
Institutions are sanguine of securing appropriations at an early 
day for additions to their buildings, and in North Carolina 
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strong hopes are entertained that the Legislature will soon 
provide new buildings for the deaf and dumb, leaving to the 
sole use of the blind the structure now occupied by the two 
classes in common. 

Every institution \I visited may be said to be in a prosperous 
and hopeful condition, with the single exception of that of 
Louisiana, which has been compelled to suffer the grievous 
wrong of being deprived of the large and comfortable buildings 
provided especially for it twenty-five years ago by the State. 
I found the deaf-mute department housed in a small building, 
entirely unsuited to the purpose for which it was being used— 
crowded to its utmost limit by its handful of forty pupils, not 
a third of the deaf-mutes of Louisiana of teachable age. 

_ Most earnestly is it to be hoped that,the cheerful acceptance of 
the situation by officers and pupils, which was manifest in a de- 
termination to “make the best of it,” may be soon rewarded by 
liberal action on the part of the Legislature—either restoring 
the old buildings to their proper uses, or providing means for 
the erection of a new and suitable structure. 

It was with great pleasure that ,I found the subject of the 
oral instruction of the deaf receiving attention in nearly every 
institution I visited. In two schools only was the system pur- 
sued exclusively manual, and in these the purpose of introducing 
articulation at an early day was declared. In those schools 
where oral instruction had been given longest I met with results 
that were especially gratifying to an early advocate of the com- 
bined system. I talked orally with many pupils, and the readi- 
ness of communication reminded me of some of the best results 
I have met with in purely oral schools. One case in particular 
was extremely interesting, being that of a little girl born deaf, 
both of whose parents and two of whose grandparents were 
deaf-mutes. This child spoke with fluency and unusual sweet- 
ness of tone, and read from my lips with readiness and exactness. 

It is known to the readers of the Annals that at one or two 
points the aural instruction of deaf-mutes has been lately at- 
tempted, and that to the Nebraska Institute belongs the honor 
of initiating this feature of deaf-mute instruction on any con- 
siderable scale. The results of the efforts in this direction 
which came under my notice at Omaha were most interesting and 
gratifying. I found a class of some ten pupils, all possessing 
hearing in sufficient degree to be able to understand the speech 
of their teacher without observing her lips. The place of the 
child possessing the least hearing was, naturally, nearest to the 
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teacher, the others being located with reference to the degree 
of deafness in each case. Several of these pupils were con- 
genitally deaf—or, fo be more precise, hard of hearing from 
birth ; and so defective was their hearing that they had never 
learned to speak in early childhood. These were not only ac- 
quiring speech, but their imperfect hearing was being educated, 
so that within a reasonable time they may hope to carry on con- 
versation in such manner as is usual with persons who, being 
hard of hearing, call in the aid of trumpets and tubes. 

This new feature of deaf-mute instruction cannot be too 
warmly commended, for there is reason to believe that a con- 
siderable percentage of children classed as deaf can be taught 
in this manner. 

It would be quite foreign to the purpose of this article should 
I attempt to describe all that I saw of class-room and other 
work in the several schools, but I can say that everywhere I 
found earnest men and women zealously and, so far as I could 
judge, successfully engaged in a work that I have long regarded 
as one of the most honorable, as it certainly is one of the most 
exhausting, of human labors. May God bless them each one 
and all, giving them strength and courage under the disheart- 
ening and patience-trying circumstances that must oppress them 
at times. 

In one of my visits there was an element of sadness which 
made itself so strongly felt as to turn pleasure into pain.. I 
refer to my sojourn at the Tennessee School. On every hand 
were to be seen evidences of the energetic and judicious man- 
agement of my early friend and co-laborer in Washington, Mr. 
Joseph H. Ijams, who for years had urged me to visit Knox- 
ville, and let him show me what he was doing as principal of 
the Tennessee School; but when I came, though his work was 
there, and the faithful men and women he had gathered around 
him, he was gone, stricken down on the threshold of middle 
age, in the height of his usefulness and strength. Every heart 
seemed to cherish his memory, and as I heard his name on 
every lip it was hard to realize that I should not feel the grasp 
of his friendly hand before I left the scene of his life-labor. 

If I were asked what impressed me most in my journey, I 
should reply at once, the evidences I saw on every hand of the 
enterprise and energy which speak of the “new South.” The 
growing network of railroads, the increased acreage of culti- 
vated land, cotton factories, iron foundries, and other industries 
multiplying in every State, the assurance given me by many 
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young men that they had discovered the secret of success to be 
work—all this gives promise of prosperity and progress, on 
the coming of which our Southern brothers receive congratula- 
tions from all quarters. It was especially gratifying to me to 
observe that in the institutions for the deaf the spirit of prog- 
ress was dominant, und I do not hesitate to venture the predic- 
tion that during the next decade the greatest advances in the 
work of deaf-mute education will be seen in the South. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


GALLAUDET, EDWARD M., Ph. D., LL. D. The Poetry of the 
Deaf. (In Harper’s Magazine for March, 1884.) 

An interesting paper on the poetry written by the deaf, with 
selections therefrom, and good portraits of several deaf poets. 
A correspondent complains that the effect of the article will be 
to give the world a mistaken idea of the capacity and attain- 
ments of deaf-mutes; but as poets are the exception among 
hearing persons as well as among the deaf, and as Dr. Gallaudet 
is careful to explain the distinction between congenital deaf- 
mutes and semi-mutes,—all the poets whom he cites, except 
Mr. Carlin, belonging to the latter class,—such a result ought 
not to follow. 


HEADY,MORRISON. Burl. Nashville: Southern Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. 1884. 12 mo., pp. 188. 

The interest of this book for the readers of the Annals lies 
chiefly in the fact that its author is totally deaf and totally 
blind. At what age his hearing and sight were lost we do not 
know; the preface to “Burl,” written by the book editor of the 
Publishing House, informs us that for many years Mr. Heady 
has been absolutely blind, and that he has utterly lost the sense 
of hearing also. “He speaks with singular clearness and with 
some modulation of voice, but he can receive no communication 
from his fellow-creatures except through an alphabet [the glove 
alphabet] which he carries upon his hand.” 

“Burl” is a story of pioneer life and Indian warfare in Ken- 
tucky. It shows a fertile imagination and remarkable descrip- 
tive power; the style is occasionally peculiar, but not un 
grammatical—as if the author had lost his hearing at an early 
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age, before idiomatic language was perfectly acquired, or had 
not fully retained the idioms of speech. These slight peculi- 
arities, however, especially in view of the author’s disabilities, 
add to the interest of the book, rather than detract from it. 

Mr. Heady also writes poetry, some specimens of which have 
been published in the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 

It is interesting to learn from Mr. Heady’s friends that he is 
of a bright and happy disposition, taking an active interest in 
all that goes on in the world, and never repining at his lot. 
“His spirit is cheerful, to the verge of gayety itself. He has a 
keen sense of the ridiculous, and exhibits a quiet humor which 
is couched in quaint and striking phrases.” 


PEYRON, Dr., and BELANGER. Catalogue de la Bibliothéque de 
l’Institution Nationale des Sourds-Muets de Paris. Premiére 
partie. (Catalogue of the Library of the National Institution at 
Paris. Part first.) Paris: G. Pelluard. 1883. 8vo., pp. 66. 


We noticed in a recent number of the Annals (xxviii, 248) 
Dr. Alings’ Catalogue of the Library of the Groningen Institu- 
tion, and now we have the pleasure of welcoming a similar Cata- 
logue of the Library of the Paris Institution, prepared by Dr. 
Peyron, the director of the Institution, and Mr. Bélanger, one 
of the instructors and the assistant librarian. 

This first part of the Catalogue is devoted to works in the | 
French language relating to deaf-mutes, deafness, stammering, 
acoustics, the physiology of hearing and of speech, the diseases 
of the ear, linguistics, and the psychology of language. The 
order first of subjects and then of chronolégy is followed in 
the body of the work, and there is an alphabetical reference 
index of authors at the end. A future volume will give the 
books of the library in foreign languages. 


TARRA, JULES. Esquisse historique et court exposé de la méthode 
suivie pour l’instruction des sourds-muets de la paroisse et du 
diocese de Milan. [Historical sketch and brief exposition of the 
method followed in the instruction of the deaf-mutes of the parish 
and diocese of Milan.] Traduction de MM. A. Dubranle et M. 
Dupont. Paris: Ch. Delagrave. r2mo., pp. 138. 


The orginal edition of this work in Italian has already been 
noticed in the Annals. The present excellent French transla- 
tion, by two of the instructors of the National Institution at 
Paris, will render its valuable contents more widely available. 
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We say valuable, for, though the character of the work is marred 
by exaggerated claims concerning the results of the oral method 
and by unjust depreciation of the manual method, it contains 
much that is useful for all teachers of the deaf. Such utter- 
ances of partisan bigotry as the application of the words of 
Jesus, “the last state of that man is worse than the first,” to 
the condition of the deaf-mute educated by the manual method 
as compared with his condition before receiving any education, 
need no refutation, and are worthy of notice only as an indica- 
tion of the spirit in which the writer discusses the question of 
methods and of the trustworthiness of his statements generally. 


TECHMER, F. Internationale Zeitschrift fiir allgemeine Sprach- 
wissenschaft. I Band. 1 Heft. Mit iiber 80 Holzschnittfiguren 
und 7 lithographierten Tafeln. [International Journal of General 
Philology. Vol I. No.1. With over 80 wood-cuts and 7 litho- 
graphic plates.] Leipzig: J. A. Barth. New York: B. Wester- 
mann & Co. 1884. Royal 8vo., pp. 256. 

The scope of this new periodical includes much of interest to 
teachers of the deaf. It deals with general philology from 
physical, psychological, and historical points of view, compris- 
ing—to mention only those points which have a direct bearing 
upon the education of the deaf, whether by the oral or the 
manual method—phonetics, the anatomy, physiology, and path- 
. Ology of the organs of speech and hearing, articulation, deafness, 
the physiological explanation of the mutations of sound. the 
sign-language, the instruction of the deaf, comparative syntax, 
the development of language, language teaching, etc., etc. The 
learned editor is assisted by a large number of distinguished 
collaborators, including from this country Gatschet and Mal- 
lery of Washington, March of Easton, and Whitney of New 
Haven. The periodical is to be published semi-annually. 

The first number, of which the excellent typographical execu- 
tion is worthy of the contents, contains, besides much other 
valuable matter, an introduction to general philology by the 
venerable scholar, A. F. Pott, of Halle; an exhaustive treat- 
ise by the editor on the scientific analysis and synthesis of 
audible speech, illustrated with numerous wood-cuts and litho- 
graphs of the vocal organs, etc.; and an interesting article on 
the sign-language by Col. Mallery. A beautiful steel engraving 
of the statue of Humboldt erected in Berlin last year affords a 
fitting frontispiece to this magnificent periodical. 
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TROISIEME Congres International pour l’Amélioration du Sort des 
Sourds Muets, tenu a Bruxelles du 13 au 18 aout, 1883. [Pro- 
ceedings of the Brussels Convention.] Bruxelles: F. Hayez. 
1883. 8vo., pp. 328. 

The full Report of the Proceedings of the Brussels Conven- 
tion last summer is brought by our Belgian friends with 
commendable promptness. pris from its perusal with the 
feeling that the correspondents who gave us the impression that 
the occasion was one of little interest and importance scarcely 
did it justice. No doubt much of its benefit was lost to many 
of those present from inability to understand fully the language 
in which the proceedings were conducted, while the disorder 
and confusion that attended the discussion of the normal-school 
question produced a peculiarly unhappy effect upon the minds 
of foreigners, who saw no occasion for such bitterness of feeling 
as was manifested; but the printed report, giving the papers, 
analyses, and discussions in full, is a volume of immediate and 
permanent value. The questions discussed—normal schools, 
the size of classes, the change of pupils from one teacher to 
another, industrial education, etc.—were matters of practical 
importance, and drew forth, both in the papers presented and 
the extemporaneous discussions, many carefully considered views 
and excellent suggestions. That religious, political, and per- 
sonal differences should have marred the harmony of the occa- 
sion is to be regretted, but under the circumstances, as explained 
by Mr. Walsh in the present number of the Annals, not to be 
wondered at. Such a result might perhaps be avoided if the 
International Conventions, following the example of our recent 
American Conventions of Instructors of the Deaf, would be 
satisfied with allowing the freest range of discussion within the 
limits of due courtesy upon all proper questions, and not at- 
tempt to reconcile the irreconcilable by the formulation of reso- 
lutions concerning matters upon which there is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion. 

The Convention did not take up the question of articulation, 
the Committee of Arrangements appointed -by the Milan Con- 
vention having regarded that matter as settled at Milan, and 
made no provision for its discussion at Brussels. Monseignor 
De Haerne, however, the venerable president of the Convention, 
in his opening address, reviewed the whole subject in a candid 
spirit, advocating the fullest liberty of teaching for all methods, 
while at the same time expressing his own preference for the 
combined system. 
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REPORTS OF INSTITUTIONS (published in 1883.) Edgbaston, 
(near Birmingham, England.) Groningen, (Netherlands,) Iowa, 
Kentucky, Manchester, (England,) Maryland, Mississippi, New 
, Jersey, New South Wales, Paris, (National,) South Carolina. 


——---— (published in 1884.) Bristol, (England,) Indiana, New York, 
New York Improved Instruction, Ohio, Skara, (Finland,) Western 
Pennsylvania. 


AMMAN, JOHN CONRAD, M.D. A Dissertation on Speech, in 
which not only the Human Voice and the Art of Speaking are 
traced from their origin, but the Means are also described by 
which those who have been Deaf and Dumb from their birth may 
acquire Speech, and those who speak imperfectly may learn how 
to correct their impediments. (English translation by Charles 
Baker, Ph. D.) London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low, and 
Searle. 1873. 16mo., pp. 154. 


[The following review by Miss L. Morrart, a teacher in the New York 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, was read at the 
regular monthly meeting of the teachers of that Institution, held Decem- 
ber 10, 1883. Amman’s Dissertation was reviewed in the Annals, (xix, 
31-34,) but not, as at present, by a teacher practically engaged in the 
work of articulation teaching.—Ep. ANNALS. ] 

It seems to me that the only possible reason why it should 
fall to my lot to review the work before us is that given by 
Lowell in his “Fable for Critics:” “For he who can’t write can 
surely review.” 

John Conrad Amman, the author of this “Dissertation on 
Speech,” was born in Schaffhausen, in 1669. The son of a 
physician, he was educated to his father’s profession, taking a 
high degree at the University of Basle when but eighteen years 
old. His medical education necessarily proved of great assist- 
ance to him when, a few years later, he turned his attention to- 
ward articulation as a means of instructing deaf-mutes. His 
first work was published in 1692, when he was twenty-three 
years of age, and the present “Dissertation,” published in 1700, 
is simply the first in a more extended and perfect form. 

When we think of the youth of the author, and the fact that 
he had no knowledge of any one ever before having attempted 
to give speech to deaf-mutes, we can but wonder at the marvel- 
lous intellect which enabled him to lay out a path that in all the 
succeeding years has been broadened but slightly without being 
essentially altered. Of those who had preceded him in the work 
of teaching mutes to speak, Amman did not hear until a late 
period. Imbued with strong religious beliefs, he regarded his 
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work as a means of hastening the day when the millenium 
should dawn, and put forth his utmost efforts with a view to 
that effect. 

His belief was that in the beginning, when speech was given 
to man, there was given with it a power to discern the hidden 
meaning of things, and to originate words describing objects or 
actions at the instant such an object or action was perceived — 
much the same as the little child meant when she said she did 
not think Adam was so very smart in calling a certain animal 
a hog, for any one could tell it was a hog by just watching it 
eat. It was in this way that Amman thought the primeval 
language grew until the fall of man, when the originating 
power was taken from him, and his words thereafter consisted 
only of those already learned. To quote the author’s own lan- 
guage: “The speech which now prevails among men has so de- 
generated from that which was first bestowed that it can 
scarcely be called its shadow, because it is not only deprived of 
its original force, but it is also very imperfect, for we do not 
speak from a certain innate knowledge of things, but as we 
have learned them from our parents and others.” 

Believing thus, he also believed that just so far as he suc- 
ceeded in restoring speech to the dumb, by just so far did he 
help mankind toward the original state of bliss. “ Nothing,” 
he says, “emanates from us which bears a more vivid character 
of Life than our voice; neither have I gone beyond the truth 
in affirming that the breath of life resides in the voice, trans- 
mitting its light through it. To say much in few words, Voice 
is a living emanation of that spirit which God breathed into 
man when he created him a living soul.” Unlike Voltaire, who 
said that “speech was given to man to conceal his thoughts,” 
our author believed with Plutarch, “Speech is like cloth of 
Arras, opened and put abroad, whereby the imagery doth ap- 
pear in figure; whereas in thoughts they lie but as in packs.” 
He bids us pay particular attention to the frequency with which 
it is recorded in the Biblical narrative that “Jehovah spake and 
it was done;” that in the miracles performed by Christ the voice 
was always used, and that the causing of the deaf to hear had 
a grander ending than the mere opening of the ear, for voice 
was given and an ability to use speech instantly and correctly: 
“And his ears were opened and the bond of his tongue was 
loosed, and he spake plain.”—Mark, vii, 35, 
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We have dwelt thus largely on the author’s religious views, 
as to our mind they constitute one of the chief causes of his 
success, the religious motive being always the strongest of all 
the moral forces brought to bear on any subject. Holding this 
belief, there came with it the perseverance and patience neces- 
sary for his work, for, as he himself says, “Although the method 
which I pursue has nothing miraculous about it, yet the patience 
necessary to the practice of it is all but miraculous.” 

His Dissertation is divided into three parts : 

1st. Speech, its origin and its organs. 

2nd. An analysis of the letters and the methods of forming 
them. 

3rd. The manner of instructing the deaf as well as correct- 
ing defects. 


His belief as to the origin of speech we have already touched 
upon, but will make one more quotation before we pass to the 
next topic. He says: “This intellectual language has been 
nearly obliterated through Adam’s transgression, nor has it ever 
been restored except to a few of the faithful who, from their 
own spirit perceiving the real nature of other things, have ap- 
plied names suitable to them.” A statement which will hardly 
pass current in the present day when some of our most fluent 
speakers and best originators of descriptive phrases are far 
from being counted among the orthodox. 

While theré is much that is interesting in his description of 
the organs of speech we will not dwell upon it, as we have 
already listened to an interesting article on the same subject 
presented by our principal at our November meeting, the only 
difference, if any, between them being that “the Physician” 
in his treatise uses fewer technical terms than does “the Pro- 
fessor.” 

Passing to the next division, (the analysis of letters and 
methods of forming them,) we read—gathering the sentences 
here and there, but endeavoring not to pervert the author’s 
meaning :— 

‘* The number of possible letters is scarcely able to be defined. It may 
extend as far as the voice and breath may be varied by the organs of 
speech. Many men are born with the faculty of imitating sounds of al- 
most all the animals which, indeed, are for the most part compounded of 
letters wanting in our alphabet. Notwithstanding this profusion of pos- 
sible letters, the most easy and simple and pronounceable, without distor- 
tion of the organs of speech, have been adopted by all nations as it were 
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by common consent, which indeed intimates the higher origin of them. 
With them certain characters chosen at pleasure have been connected, the 
number of which has rarely exceeded twenty-four ; but these characters 
are not pronounced alike throughout the world—nay, the same letter is 
variously sounded by the same people. The most perfect method of desig- 
nating letters is when simple letters have simple signs, and when these in 
turn designate simple letters. In this matter the Germans have decidedly 
won the palm from other nations, as their letters sound the same wherever’ 
placed. With regard to consonants there are scarcely two nations which 
pronounce the letter g in the same way. I have heard that some native 
American tribe is without the letters p, 5, m, and f—perhaps on account 
of the rings which they wear through their lips—and in the same manner 
writers say that the letter p is not to be found in the language of the 
Chinese.” 

Great stress is laid by the author on teaching the children 
the powers of the letters rather than their names, and he says, 
properly enough: “It is incredible how much it would con- 
tribute to the facility of reading in mutes if they were taught 
to pronounce the letters in this way.” Then he adds this re- 
markable sentence: “I have taught boys, entirely ignorant of 
letters, to read by this method in the space of two days!” If 
the reviewer were a believer in spiritualism, her first message to 
the spirit land after reading that statement would be, “Eh, 
mon, hoo did ye do it ?” 

The author bases his analysis of the letters on those of the 
German alphabet, on account of their remarkable simplicity, 
and seems to think it would be better to teach foreign mutes 
that alphabet first, and then change to their native one. In 
fact, he says: “If any English or French dumb person were 
placed under.m y instruction, I would teach him, from the be- 
ginning, not the French but the German letters.” His analy- 
sis, therefore, will not be of special use to us in our own work, 
and but one quotation will be given, simply to show how mis- 
leading a portion of it is. The author says: “The English 
pronounce their @ in two ways—that is, either in the manner 
now described, as in shall and call, or with the middle part of 
the tongue sent more towards the palate, making a vowel of a 
and ¢ mixed, as in James and have.” If, two centuries ago, 
the English did pronounce shall and call with the same vowel 
sound and James and have likewise, it might lighten an Ameri- 
can teacher’s labors somewhat to go back to those good old 
days. He adds an interesting item about “the gutteral a, as 
in father, the simplest of all, the key of the alphabet, and there- 
fore the initial letter among all nations that I know except the 
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Abyssinians, who make it the thirteenth.” With regard to con- 
sonants, he makes this assertion: “Consonants are in general 
either single or double, («, etc.,) and all are pronounced through 
the mouth, not any through the nose”—a statement which, 
whether based on German or English pronunciation, is wrong. 
A remark made about a defective f may prove of use to us. 
“TI have seen a boy who could not pronounce f on account of 
his lower lip being so thin, but by my directions he pressed his 
lower teeth against his upper lip, and then pronounced it eas- 
ily.” He advises those who may teach deaf-mutes not to be too 
nice about the distinctions between p and 6 and ¢ and d, as the 
pupil may form the habit of saying md or nd, which would be 
worse than omitting those sounds altogether. We ourselves 
have heard a child, regardless of all temperance principles, in- 
sist on pronouncing ah-rum for arm, and make a bar-room out 
of br00m. 

Following his chapter on the analysis of letters, our author 
begins his third division by naively remarking: “If I seem od- 
secure in some parts to any one reading this treatise, I trust it 
will be imputed to himself rather than to me”—a sentence 
which the reviewer begs her hearers to accept in regard to her 
paper as well. In this third and last part of the work—the 
manner of teaching and the correcting of defects—we find much 
that is familiar; in fact, much that, we had fondly thought, origi- 
nated at our own Institution. Visitors also seem to have been 
as brilliant in the days of old as in the present time, and one 
remark is recorded which we ourselves have heard until the re- 
iteration of a reply to it has become a weariness to the flesh: 
* Some will object that the mute so taught might learn to speak, 
but would, perhaps, be able to understand no one but myself.” 
He also writes: “I have been often amused at the absurd ideas 
of different persons, who, believing that I infuse speech into 
deaf-mutes with a little potion of medicine, complain that I-ask 
too great a fee for curing.” We notice, however, that this 
medical teacher was very careful as to the pupils he undertook 
to teach. “First,” he says, “I require them to be of a quick 
and docile disposition, neither too young nor too advanced in 
life, but verging on youth between eight and fifteen years old. 
If children are too young, their minds are not retentive, while 
those who are adults are either morose or bashful.” Having 
found what he styles a suitable pupil, he first endeavors to ob- 
tain voice precisely as we do ourselves, and then teaches the 
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sounds of the letters; and adds: “I must here particularly re- 
mark that whenever I teach mutes to pronounce a letter, I write 
it first; otherwise they cannot acquire that idea of it which 
they ought necessarily to have. The letters are more deeply 
fixed in the memory, and they can repeat them in my absence.” 
In this teaching Amman used the mirror, placed his pupil’s 
hand on his throat, compressed the nostrils to correct nasal 
tones; and, in fact, if we were to quote at any length from this 
chapter, we should simply be repeating what a teacher of expe- 
rience does every day of school life. With a conceit which we 
have almost come to believe is not uncommon in deaf-mute 
teachers our modest author says: “Although a sworn enemy 
and hater of vain boasting, I do glory in having taught boys to 
read (who have never been to school or learned the common 
method of spelling) in three or four Hours, as an amusement, 
and while appearing to do something else. Yes, in a fortnight 
I taught the son of a tailor of Amsterdam, a deaf-mute, to read 
and commit to memory the Lord’s Prayer.” He urges teachers 
to speak naturally, and not, as some do, stretch open their 
mouths in a strange manner and continually nod their heads 
while speaking, to give greater emphasis to the voice, which is 
quite useless to the deaf. “The defects of speech arising out 
of bad habits are almost countless, but cannot be defined except 
viva voce. Hence, they are left to any one to be treated ac- 
cording to the principles I have already developed in this dis- 
sertation. As, therefore, to some I shall seem, perhaps, not to 
have lived in vain, let them who regard with interest this won- 
derful artificial system of speaking, and who perceive the truth 
of my observations, employ them for the benefit of themselves 
and others, and they will most cheerfully join me in offering 
praise to God, their Creator, for which purpose speech was 
chiefly given.” 

The reviewer’s work is over, and a free criticism is invited of 
the subject under discussion, as her own ideas are not stated, 
and any remark detrimental to the author will scarcely harm 
one who died in the Netherlands a century and a half ago. 


KINSEY, ARTHUR. A Full Course of Exercises in Articulation 
for Deaf Children, with Elementary Lessons in Language. Lon- 
don: W.H. Allen & Co. 1883. 16mo., pp. 88. 

[For the following notice we are indebted to Miss Caronrne A. YALE, 

Associate Principal of the Clarke Institution, Northampton, Mass.—Ep. 

ANNALS. | 
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I beg leave, through the pages of the Annals, to call the 
attention of articulation teachers in this country to this little 
volume by the principal of the Training College for Teachers of 
the Deaf at Ealing, London. It is a work of value to all teach- 
ers of articulation, containing a very complete set of vocal com- 
binations for drill, and also a simple and practical outline of 
elementary language teaching. 

The book will be of especial use to any one who may wish to 
do something for the speech of a deaf child in its own home. 
Applications for help and information are so frequent that every 
articulation teacher must feel the need of a manual like this, at 
once simple and comprehensive, to which inquirers can be re- 
ferred. The fact that there are so few works of this kind in 
our language makes it a matter of congratulation that Mr. Kin- 
sey intends this book to be only the first of a series of text- 
books for the use of teachers of the deaf. 


A CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 


To the Editor of the Annals: 


Str: Dr. Treibel, of Berlin, has an article on the Brussels 
Convention in the January number of the German Organ der 
Taubstummen-und Blinden-Anstalten in Deutschland, pub- 
lished at Friedberg, in which, after saying that he endeavored 
in vain, in conversation with me in Brussels, to convince me of 
the error of my ways in preferring the combined method, but 
only succeeded in getting me to promise to visit him at Berlin, 
he goes on to say: 


On the 24th of August Dr. Peet actually came to Berlin. As he had 
not much time left, I took him into the articulation class, a middle class, 
and the highest class. At the close of school he came to me, evidently 
in great excitement, pressed my hand, and said : 

‘* What all study and all conferences have not been able to accomplish, 
these few hours that I have spent in your Institution have brought to 
pass. Iam converted to the German Method. Such penetration into the 
nature of things and into the spirit of language as I have found here is 
never, never possible to us with the sign-language. I am now going to 
America to prepare a transformation of my school, but in six months I 
am coming to Berlin to learn German, and then you must allow me to be- 
come your pupil and study the German Method with you.” 
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Perhaps the most conclusive answer I can make to the fore- 
going is the following quotation from the Report I made to the 
Directors of the New York Institution on my return from 
abroad : 

After the adjournment of the Congress our plan of travel enabled us to 
spend two days in Berlin. Here we found what I consider the model 
deaf-mute school of Germany. It was limited toa hundred pupils. Many 
of them were day scholars, but those who lived too far away were lodged 
and boarded close by, in a building which a good steward and kind and 
competent women made comfortable for them. The domestic depart- 
ment was conducted with simplicity and freedom from expense, but the 
school building was a model in its way, with its class-rooms, its hall of 
art, its gymnasium, and its chapel. Every hour of every day had its 
allotted work for each class. Every separate study was taught by a sepa- 
rate teacher. The instructors were all educated men, who had been 
trained as aspirants in this specialty for two years before they were per- 
mitted to teach. The classes never numbered more than ten pupils, and 
often did not exceed five. They were kept steadily going for six hours 
every day. The work was thorough, systematic, efficient. Dr. Treibel 
presided over it, and it was a success, and yet, although I envy him his 
great proportion of teachers to pupils, and the willingness of his govern- 
ment to provide them for him, J am not willing to exchange my system for 
his. 


If Dr. Treibel had understood the sign-language as we use it 
in America two things would, in my opinion, be certain: 

1. He would not have been willing to confine himself to a 
system which excluded this true interpreter of thought ; and— 

2. We should have had a common medium of communication 
which would have been so explicit that he could not possibly have 
labored under the extraordinary misconception of what I tried to 
say to him. The German language I can approximately articu- 
late, but can with difficulty use for the expression of my ideas, 
though I can read it understandingly and follow it to a con- 
siderable extent when spoken slowly. He had a similar want 
of knowledge of English. We were, therefore, thrown upon our 
mutual knowledge of French, in which there was certainly to 
be entertained the supposition of inaccuracy of expression on 
my part and of misunderstanding on his. 

What I endeavored to say to him, as nearly as I can remem- 
ber, was that I was very much pleased with his methods and 
with his success; that I should like nothing better than to 
study German with him for at least six months (not in six 
months) in the same way in which his deaf pupils were learn- 
ing it, and at the same time get a more perfect insight into his 
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system; and that I should be very glad to have my nephew, 
who was residing in Berlin, have the opportunity of becoming 
familiar with it before his return to America—so that I might 
through him make it, so far as desirable, a part of the combined 
system which I regarded as the one which best fulfilled the 
conditions under which the necessities of the deaf were to be 
met. 

For Dr. Treibel personally I have such appreciation and re- 
gard that I am now devoting myself to the study of his lan- 
guage in the hope that when we meet again I may be able so 
to express myself that my appreciation of a most worthy man 
and his work will not be misinterpreted in such a way as to 
convey the impression that I, at this late day and with all my 
opportunities for study and observation, surrender matured 
convictions to the enthusiasm inspired by a visit to a single 


school. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
Isaac Lewis Peer. 
New Yor« INstrruTIoN FOR THE 
INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND Dump, 
March 15, 1884. 


AN INTERESTING PUPIL. 


317 Sourn Exeventu SrrReet, 


February 18th, 1884. 
To the Editor of the Annals: y 


Sir: I have been requested to publish some description of a 
little private pupil of mine, whom I instructed about five months 
last winter and about three months last fall—eight months in 
all—giving him about three-quarters of an hour daily. 

His mother supplemented my instruction as well as she could 
without experience in such work. He was eight years old, and 
born totally deaf. He had had a fall several years ago, which 
injured his spine, and almost his whole body, including his head, 
was encased in instruments. He is a bright boy, and learned— 
in eight months—to speak hundreds of words and many sen- 
tences, the multiplication table, addition, subtraction, and mul- 
tiplication. He talks constantly, and his mother says he talks 
in his sleep. He has been an invalid nearly all his life, and his 
mother finds great relief in his now being able to express his 
wants in speech. 
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He had learned to write mechanically—without knowing the 
meaning of anything he wrote—before I instructed him. He 
now writes dictation lessons from Monroe’s First Reader, some- 
times writing a slate full with very few errors in spelling. Tell 
him by speech to put a comma, semicolon, period, or interroga- 
tion mark, and he will immediately write the dictated mark. 

He has caught very many little expressions, such as “ Wait a 
minute,” “Be careful,” Sit still,” “After while,” without any 
special effort to teach him these particular expressions, though 
in his articulation drill he had previously learned to make all 
the sounds. He tells the time from a watch or clock. He asks 
for all ordinary things at the table. When asked to have cer- 
tain things at the table he sometimes replies: “ Not now, thank 
you; after while.” When asked what he lives on he replies, 
“ Beef tea and kisses.” 

His family are members of the Society of Friends, and he 
has been told to say “thee” to them and “you” to other per- 
sons, and he always makes the distinction. 

In giving him a reading lesson, I came to be able to explain 
things to him by talking, just as I would to a hearing child. 
He knows a number of the dictionary marks for sounds of let- 
ters, and delights in hunting words in the dictionary. 

He said toa friend who had just returned from a visit to 
Scranton, Pa.: “Iam so glad to see you, Miss ——; did you . 
have a nice time in Scranton?” His mother helped him to this 
sentence, but he remembered all of it correctly hours after she 
had given it to him. 

An articulation teacher will appreciate a born-deaf child cor- 
rectly articulating and blending the s ¢ r in Scranton after so 
little instruction. 

He sent a basket of eggs toa friend recently, and as they 
were given to the messenger he exclaimed, “ Be careful.” I 
mention this to show that the expressions he learned meant 
something to him, as he applied them at the right time. 

I have been obliged to give up instructing him recently for 
want of time. I have left him in charge of an excellent teacher. 
She feels, as I did, that it seems almost wrong to teach so much 
to a delicate child, but his mind seems to crave knowledge, and 
it does not appear to hurt him. 

I attribute the progress of this child partly to the fact that 
he had no deaf associates. My ideal instruction for a deaf child 
is that he should never see another deaf child. 
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Such conditions are, of course, only practicable for rich or 
well-to-do people, who can employ private teachers, and we 
know very excellent results are often obtained where deaf chil- 
dren are necessarily taught together. 

Very truly, yours, Garrett. 


CALL OF THE THIRD CONVENTION OF ARTICULA- 
TION TEACHERS. 


Scorr Crrciz, Wasuinaton, D. C., 
March 4th, 1884. 
To the Friends of the Deaf: 

Instruction in articulation and speech-reading has become so 
completely ingrafted upon the American system of educating 
the deaf that almost all the Institutions in the country employ 
teachers of articulation. 

Articulation teaching has thus become a common cause with 
all instructors of the deaf; and the desire to improve and perfect 
methods of giving speech to the deaf is universal. 

A convention of teachers of articulation would undoubtedly 
be productive of great good. 

1. Each teacher would be stimulated and encouraged by per- 
sonal contact with others who are engaged in the same work. 

2. Considerable diversity of opinion exists regarding the best 
methods of training the vocal organs, and of teaching the im- 
portant art of understanding speech by the eye; hence, a friendly 
discussion of the methods of teaching articulation and speech- 
reading would certainly lead to improvements in the systems of 
instruction. A comparison of experiences would be profitable 
to all. Each teacher would be benefited by the experience of 
the others and learn how to do the work better. 

3. No convention of the kind has been held in this country 
since the year 1874. Much experience has been gained since 
then, and great progress has been made. The number of 
teachers of articulation has steadily increased until now there 
are in the United States and Canada about one hundred and 
twenty-five persons engaged in this special work; and through 
their labors hundreds of deaf-mutes have been taught to speak 
and to understand the speech of others. 

Such considerations as the above led Mr. Greenberger to call 
a Conference of a few of the principals of the articulation schools 
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located near New York, for the purpose of discussing the ad- 
visability of holding a convention of articulation teachers this — 
year. 

The Conference assembled on Wednesday, February 27th, 
1884, at eight o'clock P. M., in the parlor of the New York 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes. Miss 
H. B. Rogers, of the Clarke Institution, Northampton, Mass.; 
Miss Sarah Fuller, of the Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass.; 
Miss E. L. Barton, of the Portland Day-School, Portland, 
Maine; Miss Emma Garrett, of the Ora! Branch of the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, Philadelphia; Mr. D. Greenberger, of the 
Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, New 
York, and Mr. A. Graham Bell, of Washington, D. C., were in 
attendance. 

The Conference remained in session until Friday afternoon, 
February 29th, 1884, and adopted the following resolutions 
unanimously : 

1. Resolved, That a Convention be called for the purpose of discussing 
and improving methods of teaching articulation to the deaf, and of devis- 
ing means for the promotion of the cause of articulation teaching in 
America. 

2. Resolved, That an invitation extended by the Board of Trustees of 
_ the New York Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, to 
hold the Convention at that Institution, be accepted. 

3. Resolved, That all persons practically engaged in teaching articula- 
tion to the deaf be entitled to seats as regular members of the Convention, 
and that all persons who are willing to aid in promoting the objects of the 
Convention be cordially invited to attend as honorary members. 

4. Resolved, That Mr. A. Graham Bell, Miss H. B. Rogers, and Miss 
S. Fuller, the surviving members of the Committee of Arrangements 
appointed by the last Convention of Articulation Teachers, which met 
on the 13th day of June, 1874, at Worcester, Mass., be requested to carry 
out the foregoing resolutions. 


In accordance with the action of the Conference, the Com- 
mittee hereby notify all friends of the deaf that the next Con- 
vention of Articulation Teachers will be called to order on 
Wednesday, June 25th, 1884, at eight o’clock P. M., at the In- 
stitution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, on Lex- 
ington Avenue, between 67th and 68th streets, New York. 

A cordial invitation is hereby extended to all persons who may 
be interested in the subject of teaching articulation and speech- 
reading to the deaf, as well as to all who are practically engaged 
in the work of instruction. 
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The Trustees of the Lexington-Avenue school will be happy 
to accommodate, as their guests in the Institution, all members 
of the Convention, and will do everything in their power to make 
the occasion agreeable. 

Mr. Greenberger, the principal of the Institution, will act as 
Local Committee, and it is requested that all who intend to be 
present will notify him at as early a date as possible, so that 
suitable arrangements may be made with the railroad compa- 
nies for reduced fares. 

The following topics are suggested for consideration at the 
Convention: 

. First steps in articulation teaching. 
. Voice-training. 
. Speech-reading. 
4. Classification of the deaf in regard to articulation teaching. 
. Artificial aids to hearing. 
. How best to make speech the vernacular of our pupils. 
. Difficulties experienced by deaf articulators on account of 
the irregularities of English spelling. 

8. Articulation as a means of instruction. 

9. Prerequisites of a teacher of articulation. 

10. History of the methods of teaching speech to the deaf. 

11. The best means of promoting the cause of articulation - 
teaching in America. 

12. Statistics and results of articulation teaching in America 

All those who intend to present papers on one or more of the 
above topics, or on other subjects of similar character, are re- 
quested to notify the Local Committee as soon as possible. 

The friends of the deaf are earnestly requested to co-operate 
with us in our efforts to advance the cause of articulation teach- 
ing in America. 

ALEXANDER 
Harriet B. Rocers, 


Saran 
Committee. 


CALL OF THE FIFTH CONFERENCE OF PRINCIPALS. 


INstiTruTION FOR THE 
Epucation oF THE Dear anp Dump, 
JACKSONVILLE, Itu., March 17, 1884. 


To the Superintendents and Principals of American Institu- 
tions for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb: 


In accordance with the instructions of an informal meeting of 
superintendents held at this Institution during the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf and Dumb, in 1882, and 
also with a wish of most of the superintendents communicated 
to me by mail, very favorable arrangements were made for the 
transportation of members of the Principals’ Conference to San 
Francisco and return, to attend its next meeting at the Califor- 
nia Institution, early in July next. 

Recently, however, circumstances have so changed as to ren- 
der it desirable, in the opinion of some, to postpone the meeting 
in California to another year. The American teachers of articu- 
lation are to hold a Convention in New York, June 25, 1884, 
which a number of superintendents desire to attend. Members 
of that Convention also desire to attend the Conference of 
Principals. It would be obviously impracticable to attend both 
these gatherings the same season if one of them should be held 
in California. Out of deference to the wishes of parties inter- 
ested, and for their convenience, it is deemed better to defer 
holding the Conference of Principals in California till a future 
time. 

The American Educational Association have extended to the 
instructors of the deaf and dumb an invitation to meet in con- 
vention with them at Madison, Wisconsin, July 15-18, 1884. 
This recognition of our work as an educational one (sometimes 
miscalled a charity) is one which should be met by our profes- 
sion in an appreciative spirit. And on this account, also, it is 
desired that the Conference of Principals be not held in Cali- 
fornia this year. 

In view of these facts, as Chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, [ take the responsibility of announcing that the 
next Conference of Principals will convene at the Minnesota 
Institution for the Deaf, at Faribault, Minn., on Wednesday, 
July 9, 1884, a cordial invitation having been received from the 
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Trustees and Superintendent of that Institution to hold the Con- 
ference there. 

Prof. J. L. Noyes, Superintendent of the Minnesota Institu- 
tion, will act as Local Committee of Arrangements, and will 
make all further announcements with reference to the Con- 
ference. 

Trusting that my action in making this ehange (which, though 
contrary to my preference, is in accordance with my judgment) 
will receive the approval of all members of the Conference, as 
well as of those who have requested the change, 

T am, respectfully, yours, 
G. Chairman. 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
Central New York Institution.—The publication of an In- 
stitution paper, called the Vucleus, has been begun. 


Chicago Voice and Hearing School.—Miss Mary McCowen, 
principal of this school, has begun the publication of a little 


monthly paper called Zhe New Method. 


Colorado Institute—Mr. and Mrs. Failor, superintendent 
and matron, have resigned their positions. The immediate 
occasion of their resignation was an altercation between Mr. 
Failor and a pupil, in which the former drew a pistol and, it is 
charged, fired two shots at the pupil. 


Ealing, (London, England,) Training College.—Miss Su- 
sanna EK. Hull, who for several years has conducted a private 
school for the deaf, has joined her school with the one con- 
nected with this Training College, of which she has been ap- 
pointed lady principal. 


Horace Mann School.—Miss Annie E. Bond, who had been 
a teacher in this school for fourteen years, died at her home in 
West Newton, Mass., March 2, 1884. Miss Bond had given 
the best years of her life to the work of this school, and was 
one of its most valued teachers. A notice of her death in the 
Boston 7ranscript says that, “afflicted for nine years with an 
incurable disease, the knowledge of which she concealed from 
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teachers, pupils, and her most intimate friends, she labored 
until a short time before her death as constantly and cheerfully 
as one in perfect health. Hers was a pure, gentle, and loving 
spirit, and she lived an heroic and useful life.” 


London Oral Association.—Mr. William Van Praagh, director 
of the Training College and School of this Association, has been 
appointed officier d’ Académie by the French government, in 
recognition of his services to public instruction, chiefly in con- 
nection with the education of the deaf. 


Louisiana Institution.—The publication of the Pelican, sus- 
pended for several years, has been resumed. 


Nebraska Institute.—The publication of a little paper called 
the Awralist, to appear at least monthly, has been begun in the 
interest of the aural and oral department. The experiments in 
the direction of developing the hearing of the partly deaf con- 
tinue with very satisfactory results. Mr. Gillespie has written 
an article on this subject for the Annals, which will be pub- 
lished in our next number. 

Ohio Institution.—The forty-seventh anniversary of the mar- 
riage of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Wakefield was celebrated in 
an appropriate manner March 8, 1884. Mr. Wakefield has been 
steward of the Institution for a quarter of a century, during 
which time, as Dr. G. O. Fay said in a letter read on the occa- 
sion, “ties of, love, hardly less strong than those of blood, have 
made him and Mrs. Wakefield parents really to a thousand 
children, dearer for their deafness.” Mr. Wakefield is soon to 
retire from the office of steward. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—Mr. A. L. E. Crouter has been 
promoted from the position of teacher to that of vice principal 
and superintendent. The late superintendent, Mr. R. T. Cad- 
bury, has resigned the office to accept a similar.position in the 
hospital of the University of Pennsylvania. Mr.8. Tefft Walker, 
late principal of the Colorado Institute, has been added to the 
corps of instruction. 


Texas Asylum.—The Rev. William Shapard, a gentleman 
who has had no experience in deaf-mute instruction, has been 
appointed superintendent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Congenital Deafness in Animals.— Professor Alexander 
Graham Bell has two communications in recent numbers of 
Science, (iii, 171 and 243,) on “ Deafness in White Cats,” of 
which Mr. Lawson Tait and Mr. Joseph Stevens had mentioned 
some instances in Vatwre, (xxix, 164 and 237.) 

Professor Bell has himself come across three cases of white 
cats with blue eyes, and in each case the animal was deaf. Dar- 
win, in his work on “Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
tion,” (ii, 323,) attributes the deafness and the blueness of the 
eyes alike to a slight arrest of development in the nervous sys- 
tem in connection with the sense organs; (all kittens are deaf, 
and the eyes of all are blue at birth ;) but what connection these 
phenomena have with the whiteness of the fur he is unable to 
explain. 

Professor Bell, in his first communication, suggested that 
deafness being less common among negroes than whites, there 
might be some connection between color and deafness in human 
beings also; but in his second he quotes the statistics of the 
last U. S. Census Report, showing that the proportion of con- 
genital deafness is much greater among the colored population 
than among the white. These statistics are as follows : 

Causes of deafness of the deaf-mutes in the United States, living June 1, 
1880, arranged according to race and sex. 


| CoLorep. Wurre.| TOTAL. 
HITE. | 
CAUSES OF DEAFNESS. |— -|- 
| | | | 
Congenital........... 714 | 587 | 545 | 444 | 5,229 | 4,520 | 6,488 | 5,551 
Injury to ear........ 2] 2 17 49 | 21 
Disease of ear.....:. 7; 8 10 | 7 204! 166 | 221 181 
Other diseases...... | 178 | 147 | 306 | 252 | 4,172 | 3,368 | 4,656 | 3,767 
Miscellaneous ...... 73 | 28| 81| 77| 610| 423| 764| ‘528 
Not stated........... | 6,389 | 5,263 
ci | 979 772 | 950 | 782 | 9,249 | 8,494 | 18, 567 jaan 
| | | 
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The proportion of the congenitally deaf among white deaf- 
mutes is 55 per cent.; among the colored, 74 per cent. 

While Professor Bell admits that “it is exceedingly problem- 
atical in the case of the human race, how far congenital deafness 
is associated with a deficiency of coloring matter in the skin and 
hair,” he quotes authorities cited by Darwin to show that some 
relation exists between various affections of the eyes and ears. 
“Darwin states that Liebrich found upon examining the eyes of 
241 deaf-mutes in Berlin that no less than 14 suffered from the 
rare disease called pigmentary retinitis.” We have on hand, 
awaiting publication in the Annals, a paper by Dr. Tobin, of 
Halifax, N. S., giving the history of several cases of this disease 
in the Halifax Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Dr. Tobin, 
like Dr. Liebrich, ascribes the defect of vision as well as that of 
hearing to the consanguinity of the parents. 

Professor Bell says that “the pallid complexion of many deaf- 
mutes has often been commented upon by strangers,” adding, 
however, that he has not himself observed this as a common 
characteristic. The writer’s life has been passed for the most 
part in institutions for the deaf, and he has visited many schools 
of this kind, but he never before even heard pallor mentioned 
as a peculiarity of deaf-mutes. Some deaf persons are more or 
less tainted with scrofula, and pallor is often an accompaniment 
of that disease; but we do not think it can be said of the deaf 
as a class that they are paler than hearing and speaking per- 
sons. However, it is easy to try the experiment which Dr. 
Bell suggests, and we hope it will be done in some of the larger 
institutions: , “Collect into one room all the congenitally deaf 
pupils, excluding those who became deaf from accidental causes. 
A cursory examination would probably show whether there is 
or not, in the human race, an association between congenital 
deafness and the absence of coloring matter from the skin and 
hair.” 

Mr. Tait says that “congenital deafness is not known to occur 
in any animal except the cat,” but Dr. S. M. Burnett writes in 
Science (iii, 275) that he once had a dog deaf from birth, and 
knew of another, probably belonging to the same family, but 
not of the same: litter. These dogs were not white. We may 
add that Dr. Haubner, in his “Bericht iiber Veteriniirwesen,” 
(quoted in the German Organ, xxv, 176,) mentions the case of 
a deaf-mute cow twelve years old. The owner had had her in 
his possession since she was three weeks old. She was per- 
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fectly deaf to all sounds. At feeding-time or when a calf was 
taken away from her she made the same demonstrations as 
other cows, stretching out her head and neck, and opening her 
mouth wide as if to bellow, but only making a short, deep, gur- 
gling sound, very different from the usual lowing of cattle. 
Her sight was good, and she was an intelligent animal. Noth- 
ing abnormal could be discovered in her ears or throat. Her 
color is not mentioned. She had had eight calves, but whether 
these inherited their parent’s deafness is not known, for the 
danger of “the formation of a deaf variety ” of the bovine race— 
if such a danger existed—was effectually prevented in this case 
by the early butchering of the calves. 

Mr. Tait notes also an apparent association between epilepsy 
and whiteness in animals. He says: “Every kind of white 
animal I have kept as a pet has been the subject of epilepsy, 
and the association is suggestive when we are told, as I have 
been frequently, that the disease is unknown among negroes.” 
But Professor Bell shows from the last Census that in the 
United States, at least, epilepsy is more common among the 
colored people than among the whites. 


Deaf-Mute Education in Japan.—We published in the last 
October number of the Annals (xxviii, 271) an extract from a 
letter written to Dr. I. L. Peet by Miss Carrie I. Ballagh, a mis- 
sionary in Japan, concerning the condition of deaf-mutes in that 
country. Miss Ballagh has recently addressed an appeal to the 
deaf people of America, urging them to establish a Christian 
school for the deaf in Japan. She says in this letter thai deaf- 
mutes there “are regarded by the people as under the dominion 
of evil spirits, and for this reason are not only feared and lated, 
but are subjected from childhood to old age to all manner of 
abuse and neglect. The fact that they are born into the world in 
a comparatively helpless condition seems to alienate from them 
all that parental love and sympathy of which they stand in 
special need. Their lives are made almost an insufferable 
burden. They are tormented by other children and denied 
many privileges that are accorded to other members of families 
and communities. Deaf and dumb children are often deserted 
in the streets, and left to wander about almost naked, begging 
food and shelter. There seems to be no place in the whole 
empire of Japan where deaf-mutes are welcome! Their parents 
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can do little or nothing for them, and consequently wish to send 
them away from home; no one else is really willing for love or 
money: to care for and instruct them.” 

Dr. Mills, a missionary in China, in a recent letter published 
in the Rochester Paper for our Little People, says of the work 
that Miss Ballagh is endeavoring to do for the deaf : 


In Yokohama I met Miss Ballagh, a teacher in the Girls’ School of the 
Dutch Reformed Mission. She is much interested in deaf-mutes and has 
two little deaf girls in her home. She has felt herself led by Providence 
to make the instruction of deaf children a special object. She is busy 
all day teaching hearing children, and has only been able to give odd 
minutes to learning and teaching in this special department. In the con- 
fusion of languages she has thought it easier and better to teach signs, 
dactylology, and reading in English. I scarcely knew what advice to give 
her. There is a school for articulation in Tokio, taught by a Japanese, 
which is a failure. She would make the conversion of deaf-mutes of 
Japan her object; she would have these children learn English to read 
the Scriptures, and use natural signs for communicating with friends. I 
spoke of the economy of work ; she said in reply, ‘‘We have no right to 
exclude them; Christ died for them also.” She would like to establish a 
deaf-mute school. I confess my sympathies are with her, but no mission- 
ary society would sustain her. 


The New York Observer, referring to this subject, takes a 


broader view than Dr. Mills ascribes to existing missionary 
societies. It admits that the number of this class of unfortunates 
in the country is large, and their proper care and instruction is 
a work of no little magnitude. “But,” adds the Odserver, “great 
as it is, it can no longer be neglected by the churches and 
people of Christian nations without reproach.” 

The National Educational Association.—Professor A. Gra- 
ham Bell has accepted an invitation to present to this As- 
sociation, at the meeting to be held next summer at Madi- 
son, Wis., July 15th to 18th, his scheme for the formation of 
deaf classes in connection with public schools. Mr. Thomas 
W. Bicknell, the president of the Association, writes us that 
the friends of deaf-mute instruction in the United States are 
invited to be present and take part in the discussion of the 
paper, and those specially interested will have the opportunity 
of holding other meetings independent of the association, if 
they desire. 

One feature of the meeting is to be an exhibition of school 
work and appliances, and Mr. Bicknell suggests that it might 
-be well to have the education of the deaf illustrated in this 
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way. School-books, reports, photographic views, apparatus, 
applianeés, the school-work done by pupils, etc., will come 
within the scope of the exhibition. 

The meeting of teachers at Madison will be a very large and 
important one, affording a rare opportunity for making known 
to many of the most intelligent members of the community the 
character and needs of deaf-mute instruction. Arrangements 
will be made for low rates of fare from all parts of the country. 
In connection with the meeting, cheap and attractive excursions 
to the Lakes, the great cities of the Northwest, the Falls of St. 
Anthony, Minnehaha, Dakota, the Yellowstone Park, etc., will 
be organized. Further information may be obtained from Mr. 
Bicknell, whose address is Boston, Mass., or from the managers 
of the Association for the several States. 


The International Health Exhibition.—At the International 
Health Exhibition, to be held in London this year, beginning 
May 1st and continuing not less than six months, provision is 
made for the display of “educational works and appliances,” 
and under this division are included “apparatus and examples 
for teaching” and “specimens of school work” of schools for 
the deaf and dumb. The Ealing Training College and School 


are to be represented in the Exhibition. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Miss Besste Eppy, who has experience and proficiency in the leading 
methods of teaching articulation, and particularly in Bell’s System of 
Visible Speech, desires a situation as teacher of articulation. For refer- 
ences and further particulars address Miss Bessie Eddy, Rome, N. Y. 


Miss Emma GARRETT desires to say to persons who wish to be prepared 
for articulation teaching that her price for training teachers in the theory 
is seventy-five dollars, ($75.) 

Students will be expected to observe practice daily in the oral school 
of whic’ Miss Garrett has charge. Observation in the school-rooms is, of 
course, free to any one. 

Miss Garrett reserves the privilege of limiting the number of students 
in the training class, as her school duties will not admit of her preparing 
many. 

Address Miss Emma Garrett, Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Branch for Oral Instruction, 317 South Eleventh street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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